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TT  HREE  vultures  and  a  rather  bedraggled- 
looking  eagle  have  been  perched  on  the  ridge¬ 
pole  up  at  the  Stylus  office  for  the  past  week  or 
so,  and  last  night  a  toad  appeared  on  the  Stylus 
hearthstone.  Strange  sights  and  portents  have 
been  seen  —  processions  of  early  editors  carry¬ 
ing  scythes  and  hourglasses  have  repeatedly 
crossed  before  the  desks  —  strange,  sonorous 
voices  have  been  heard  among  the  rafters,  chains  clanking,  lute  music,  and 
junior  cousins  of  Halley’s  Comet  are  flaring  in  the  sky.  Last  night  a  Library 
attendant  reported  that  three  owls  appeared  on  the  parapet  just  above  the 
N.  W.  transept  of  the  Checkroom  and  hooted  thrice.  Such  are  the  signs 
that  traditionally  attend  the  passing  of  a  Stylus  editor  at  Boston  College. 

So  we  re  on  our  way  —  off  to  Stylus  Valhalla,  the  Happy  Printing 
Grounds.  We  could  talk  about  this  May  issue  —  it’s  an  eighty-pager,  as 
you’ll  notice  (I  hope),  and  we  had  such  an  embarrassment  of  material 
that  next  October’s  first  issue  is  almost  entirely  in  type.  Someone  has 
called  this,  "the  great  issue  of  reckoning,”  for  my  partner  in  crime  and 
myself  have  decided  to  reveal  our  secret  jokes  to  the  world  —  it  contains, 
for  example,  an  explanation  of  those  baffling  illustrations  signed  "Bill 
Coss  and  Bob  Tracy”  which  have  puzzled  so  many.  There  is,  also,  some 
brief  mention  of  Chutney  and  of  the  world  being  like  a  wilderness  (or, 
Mmtdus  est  similis  deserto,  as  Cicero  put  it) .  Clamour  is  not  dead  yet. 
to  the  great  disgust  of  the  more  serious-minded  among  us  —  the  cold  plan 
is  still  running  rampant  under  the  redrock,  but  you  can  stop  interpreting 
it  now  —  we  were  only  kidding.  The  bottom  of  the  page  is  coming  at  us. 
What  else?  Beware  of  foreign  entanglements.  To  end  confusion,  why  not 
call  the  new  building  The  Stylus  Building?  Here’s  the  bottom  of  the  page 
less  than  an  inch  away.  So  long,  B.  C,  keep  the  home-fires  burning,  but 
never  with  the  Stylus. 
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Chutney  Castle, 

Chutney,  Gloucestershire, 
27  March,  1950 

To  Mr.  Robert  Tracy,  Editor,  the  Stylus,  Boston  College. 

Dear  Sir: 

Permit  an  old  man  in  the  twilight  of  life  to  extend  to  you,  to  your 
magazine  and  to  Mr.  Tevnan,  his  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  poem  Clamour  in  your  February  issue.  To  you,  for  publishing 
it,  and  to  Mr.  Tevnan  for  writing  it  the  English-speaking  world  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  can  scarcely  be  repaid.  My  young  nephew,  a 
student  at  Stonyhurst,  brought  me  the  Stylus  this  morning,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  have  not  been  so  stirred  by  poetry  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Housman  s  A  Shropshire  Lad  in  1896.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  at  least 
one  young  poet  writing  with  a  sense  of  the  glorious  traditions  of  that  body 
of  literature  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  both  your  nation  and  mine. 

English  literature  is,  as  you  are  certainly  aware,  singularly  rich  in 
Chutney  poems,  the  authors  of  which  were  very  often  subsidized  by  my 
ancestors.  Of  all  these  poems,  however,  not  one  has  lived  up  to  my  an¬ 
cestors  fond  expectations  of  immortality.  I  am  thus  doubly  gratified,  for 
not  only  does  Mr.  Tevnan  mention  Chutney,  but  he  did  so  unbidden,  without 
any  hope  of  reward  or  recognition.  I  do  not  feel  rash  in  predicting  that 
Clamour  will  live  longest  of  all  the  Chutney  poems. 

But  again,  your  work  should  not  go  unrecognized.  My  ancestors  were 
accustomed  to  reward  a  verse  with  a  sinecure,  and  although  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  clan  have  changed  somewhat  for  the  worse  in  these  straight¬ 
ened  times,  the  honor  of  the  family  must  be  upheld.  Therefore,  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  if  you,  Mr.  Tevnan,  would  accept  from  my  hand 
that  which  I  still  have  power  to  give,  the  honorary  title  of  High  Constable 
of  Chutney,  a  title  held  by  both  Alexander  Pope  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  if  you,  Mr.  Tracy,  would  accept  from  me  that  of  Warden 
of  Chutney  Castle.  And  finally,  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  gates  of 
Chutney  Castle  are  always  open  to  you  both. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander  St.  J.  Ashwell, 
Earl  of  Chutney 
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IN  OTHER  WORDS 

One  frequently  heard  and  super¬ 
ficially  cogent  argument  against  the 
writers  of  modern  English  poetry  is 
that  they  don’t  write  enough  of  it  in 
English.  A  brief  survey  of  the  works 
of  Ezra  Pound  or  T.  S.  Eliot  will 
show  that,  besides  their  native 
tongue,  these  writers  have  seen  fit  to 
express  themselves  in  French,  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  Italian  and  Sanskrit, 
in  roughly  that  order  of  frequency. 
Time  was,  say  the  criticizers  of  this 
practice,  when  such  foreign  matter 
was  excluded  from  the  body  of  a 
poem  and  given,  if  it  was  considered 
absolutely  necessary,  as  a  sort  of  in¬ 
troduction.  The  obvious  inference 
from  these  charges  is  that  a  poet’s 
liberty  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
allow  him  a  selection  of  languages, 
and  an  English-speaking  poet  should 
write  in  English.  It  is  further  al¬ 
leged  by  the  opponents  of  this  trend, 
that  the  practice  was  unheard  of  until 
modern  times.  Without  mentioning 
the  Greek  words  borrowed  by  Virgil, 
or  a  fragment  of  a  certain  medieval 


drama  called  The  Sepulchre,  which 
is  written  half  in  Latin  and  half  in 
English,  we  shall  quote  a  more  re¬ 
spected  authority,  demonstrating  that 
multiplicity  of  language  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  practices 
of  English  poetry.  The  following 
lines  are  taken  from  Chaucer’s  Nun’s 
Priest’s  Tale : 

Now  let  us  speke  of  myrthe,  and  stynte  al 
this. 

Madame  Pertelote,  so  have  I  blis, 

Of  o  thynge  God  hath  sent  me  large 
grace ; 

For  when  I  se  the  beautee  of  youre  face, 
Ye  ben  so  scarlet  reed  aboute  your  eyen 
It  maketh  al  my  drede  for  to  dyen; 

For  al  so  siker  as  In  principio, 

Mulier  est  hominis  confusio,  — 

and  indeed,  Chaucer  goes  even 
farther  than  most  modern  poets 
would  venture,  for  in  the  next  two 
lines  he  mistranslates  the  Latin: 

Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  Latyn  is, 
"Woman  is  mannes  joye  and  al  his  blis.” 

Things  could  be  a  lot  worse  than 
they  are,  now  couldn’t  they? 
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The  Physiological  Effect 

OF  PODOPHYLLIN 
ON  THE 

Growth  of  Protozoa  or, 
Virtue  Rewarded 

Podophyllin  is  a  mixture  of  resins 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  Man¬ 
drake  or  May  Apple.  It  has  proven 
effective  clinically  in  the  treatment  of 
tumors  and  cytologically  in  its  effect 
on  the  chromosomes  during  mitotic 
divisions.  In  both  cases  growth  is 
impeded.  More  recently  it  has  been 
employed  in  the  field  of  cancer  re¬ 
search,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
specific  substance  to  inhibit  the 
growth  of  malignant  tumors  without 
being  toxic  to  the  normal  tissues  of 
the  body. 

The  object  of  this  investigation 
was  to  determine  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  drug,  and,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step,  its  effect  on  the  growth 


curve  of  the  ciliated  protozoan,  Col- 
pidium  campylum,  was  established. 

The  organisms  were  grown  in  1  % , 
0.1%,  0.01%,  and  0.001%  solutions 
of  podophyllin  and  the  number  or 
organisms  per  c.c.  determined  daily 
for  20  days.  Results  showed  no 
growth  for  the  1%  and  0.1%  con¬ 
centrations  of  podophyllin.  Growth 
obtained  in  the  0.01%  and  0.001% 
solutions  showed  the  following  re¬ 
sults:  in  both  cases  the  colpidia  ex¬ 
hibited  a  phase  of  inhibited  growth, 
followed  by  a  phase  of  adaptation, 
in  turn  followed  by  a  phase  of  stim¬ 
ulated  growth.  Growth  in  the  0.01% 
solution  was  significantly  lower  than 
that  exhibited  in  the  0.001%  solu¬ 
tion.  It  was  therefore  concluded 
that  podophyllin  exerts  an  inhibitory 
effect  on  the  growth  of  Colpidium 
campylum  followed  by  a  phase  of 
stimulated  growth,  and  that  this  in¬ 
hibition  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  concentration  of  the  podophyllin. 
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The  world  is  like  a  wilderness,  the  world 
is  like  a  wilderness,  the  world  is  like 
a  wilderness,  the  world  is  like  a  wil¬ 
derness,  ye  world  is  like  a  wilderness. 


—  Joseph  McLellan 
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By  ROBERT  TRACY 


M  ARK  RUSSELL  graduated  from 
college  in  a  year  when  jobs  were  non¬ 
existent,  and  life  in  Boston  on  the 
small  legacy  his  father  had  left  him 
would  have  been  sketchy  indeed.  He 
had  graduated  with  honors,  he  was 
hard  at  work  on  a  war  novel,  and 
his  requirements  were  few:  quiet, 
leisure,  and  a  house  for  himself  and 
his  sister  Jane  who  had  come  to  live 
with  him  after  her  husband’s  death. 

It  was  then  that  Jane  recalled  the 
house  on  Cape  Cod  bequeathed  to 
her  husband  by  an  ancient  aunt.  No, 
she  had  never  seen  it,  and  no,  she  was 
not  sure  what  sort  of  a  house  it  was, 
or  even  where  it  was;  she  had  only 
the  vague  information  that  it  existed 
somewhere  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cape  Cod  and  that  it  was  near  the 
water  —  so  much  her  husband  had 
recalled  from  family  tradition.  He 
had  inherited  it  on  his  aunt’s  death, 
but  so  far  as  Jane  knew  he  had  never 
seen  the  place  and  the  house  had  lain 
idle  and  empty  for  at  least  ten  years. 
The  deeds  were  probably  with  his 
other  papers  at  the  bank. 

"The  wind’s  probably  beaten  it 
into  a  heap  of  sand  and  timbers  by 
now,’’  said  Mark  as  they  drove  south 
through  Kingston  and  Plymouth  one 
April  morning  to  look  at  the  place 


for  the  first  time.  "Or  else  the  hur¬ 
ricane  made  off  with  it  —  not  much 
left  on  the  south  coast  after  that,  you 
know.  After  ten  years  it’s  sure  to  be 
full  of  dry  rot  anyhow.  Walls  ’ll  prob¬ 
ably  crumble  when  you  touch  them. 
If  it’s  anything  like  that  family  you 
married  into  it’s  sure  to  be  full  of  dry 
rot.  What  was  it  your  dear  Uncle-in¬ 
law  Otis  said  when  you  asked  him 
about  the  place?’’ 

"He  said  'he  didn’t  care  to  discuss 
it’,  ’’  mimicked  Jane.  "But  don’t  you 
go  knocking  my  adopted  family  like 
that.  The  Russells  have  a  half-witted 
cousin,  you  know.’’ 

"Yes,  and  a  half-witted  son  and 
heir,  too,  to  be  chasing  down  here 
with  you  like  this  to  inspect  a  ruin. 
The  rest  of  the  family  doesn’t  seem 
to  have  been  over  keen  on  the  old 
lady  who  left  George  the  house,  do 
they?’’ 

"They  sure  don’t.  George  never 
seemed  to  know  too  much  about  her, 
only  that  she  was  hard  to  get  along 
with,  smoked  a  pipe,  and  never  spoke 
to  any  of  her  relations.  He  never  did 
know  why  she  picked  him  to  leave 
the  old  homestead  to  —  it  is  the  old 
homestead,  you  know.  The  Somer- 
vells  were  a  Cape  family  originally.” 

"I  always  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  fishy  about  them.” 
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"Very  funny.” 

It  was  well  after  noon  when  they 
reached  Harwichport  and  stopped 
for  dinner  at  the  only  year-round 
restaurant  in  town.  At  that  hour  they 
had  the  place  to  themselves  and  the 
fat  old  proprietress-cook-waitress 
was  delighted  to  answer  their  ques¬ 
tions.  The  old  Somervell  place  was 
straight  out  of  town  along  the  sea 
road  just  past  the  church,  a  big  house 
on  a  point,  facing  the  ocean.  She  her¬ 
self  had  never  known  old  Miss  Som¬ 
ervell,  she  told  them  —  that  was 
before  her  time.  Ten  years  ago  she 
had  been  living  in  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  and  that  statement  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  prolonged  and  animated 
account  of  the  eccentricities  of  several 
prominent  citizens  of  Camden  and  a 
description  of  her  first  meeting  with 
her  husband  (now  deceased)  at  an 
agricultural  exhibit  in  Trenton  in  the 
fall  of  1916.  It  was  after  three  by  the 
time  Mark  paid  the  check  and  they 
started  out  again. 

The  road  they  took  marched  with 
the  sea  —  it  was  separated  from  the 
breakers  only  by  stiff  saw-grass  and 
the  low  sand  dunes,  and  landwards 
the  road  fell  away  to  bare  salt 
marshes  that  stretched  to  distant 
pine  woods.  Here  and  there  they 
passed  a  boarded-up  summer  cottage 
and  finally,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  ride,  they  rounded  a  curve  by 
the  ruins  of  a  deserted  Coast  Guard 
Station  and  saw  the  church  before 
them,  set  back  from  the  road  and 
facing  a  small  bay  of  its  own. 


"You’d  never  expect  to  find  a 
church  like  that  down  here,  now 
would  you?”  shouted  Mark.  "Look 
at  those  lines.  McIntyre  must  have 
had  a  hand  in  building  it — or  Donald 
McKay.  And  look,  it’s  a  Catholic 
church  now  —  you  hardly  ever  see  a 
New  Englandish  Catholic  church. 
They  must  have  bought  it  and  re¬ 
stored  it.” 

"There’s  the  priest’s  house  next 
door,”  said  Jane.  "He  must  get  lone¬ 
some  out  here  during  the  off-season 
with  the  summer  people  all  gone 
home.  And  I  suppose  he  doesn’t  get 
much  to  live  on  in  the  winter  either, 
with  just  the  natives.” 

"That’s  probably  him  pottering 
around  in  the  garden  there.”  Mark 
pointed  to  a  bent  figure  raking  at  the 
dead  leaves  and  grasses.  "If  we  can’t 
find  the  house  we’ll  come  back  and 
ask  him  about  it  —  he  should  know. 
He’s  looking  over  here  —  wave  to 
him,  we’re  probably  the  main  event 
of  his  day.”  As  they  drove  by  the  man 
straightened  and  waved. 

"Friendly  sort  of  chap  anyhow,” 
continued  Mark.  "At  least  we’ll  have 
one  near  neighbor.” 

Beyond  the  church  and  priest- 
house  the  road  curved  outwards 
again  up  a  long,  low  scrub-covered 
hill  that  crowned  a  point,  and  then 
turned  abruptly,  cutting  the  point  in 
half.  At  the  turn  a  pair  of  squat  field- 
stone  pillars  opened  into  a  driveway 
of  ground  clam-shells  that  climbed 
the  remainder  of  the  hill  and  swept 
down  the  other  side  into  a  rough 
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natural  amphitheatre  facing  the  sea. 
Mark  stopped  the  car  on  level  ground 
and  turned  off  the  key,  and  the 
sound  of  the  engine  was  replaced  by 
the  steady  monotonous  roar  of  waves 
on  the  bare  sea  beach  and  the  high 
shrill  keening  of  the  wind.  Overhead 
gulls  shrieked  in  the  sudden  silence. 

The  house  stood  foursquare  before 
them,  its  back  to  the  land,  its  front 
looking  to  the  south  and  the  open 
sea,  a  long  high  building,  three 
stories  in  the  center  with  a  lower 
wing  on  one  flank  and  a  square,  four- 
story  tower  on  the  other,  and  a  fringe 
of  sheds  and  outbuildings  clustering 
round  the  back.  The  main  section  had 
the  narrow  diamond-paned  windows 
and  wide  clapboards  that  proved  a 
colonial  origin,  the  tower  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  added  during  the  eighteen- 
thirties,  and  the  opposite  wing  some¬ 
time  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

"Well  at  least  the  place  is  still 
standing,”  said  Mark.  "The  windows 
aren’t  even  broken.  And  the  Somer- 
vells  certainly  knew  how  to  pick  a 
view,  if  nothing  else.” 

"It’s  wonderful,”  Jane  insisted. 
"The  house  is  beautiful.  I  even  love 
that  silly  tower  that  sticks  up  there 
like  a  .  . .  ” 

"Like  a  sore  index  finger.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that’s  where  they  confined  the 
more  dangerous  members  of  the 
family.  No,  but  really  though,  I  like 
it  too.  I  could  really  work  here.  And 
all  it  seems  to  need  on  the  outside  is 
a  coat  of  paint  and  the  grass  cut.  Or 


maybe  we  won’t  paint  it.  I  like  that 
pale  silver-gray  tone  that  the  wind 
and  salt  air  have  given  the  wood.  But 
maybe  the  floors  have  all  collapsed. 
Where’s  the  key?  Let’s  go  inside.” 

From  the  depths  of  her  purse  Jane 
extracted  a  key  ring  tagged  "Cape 
House”  and  together  they  climbed 
the  two  worn  granite  steps  to  the 
front  door.  Rust  and  salt  air  had 
eaten  at  both  handle  and  knocker  but 
the  modern  Yale  lock,  covered  by  a 
plate,  was  still  in  good  condition. 
The  second  key  they  tried  turned  and 
the  door  opened  noiselessly  into  a 
large  bare  hall. 

In  front  of  them  a  fine  pegged 
staircase  led  upwards,  and  the  hall 
was  panelled  in  dark  oak  now  gray 
with  dust.  To  the  right  a  large  parlor 
and  to  the  left  a  dining-room,  both 
filled  with  the  characterless  look  of 
empty,  unused  rooms.  The  upper 
rooms  were  the  same,  dusty  and 
close-smelling,  but  even  in  the  thin 
light  from  the  shuttered  windows  the 
fine  proportions  were  obvious.  Before 
they  had  been  in  the  house  an  hour 
Mark  and  Jane  had  decided  to  set  up 
housekeeping  as  soon  as  possible  and 
Mark  had  already  picked  out  his 
room,  a  great  corner  chamber  on  the 
second  floor  with  wide  dormer  win¬ 
dows  opening  on  the  sea.  They  did 
not  leave  that  day  until  they  had 
measured  windows  for  curtains, 
floors  for  rugs,  and  decided  where 
each  and  every  piece  of  their  furni¬ 
ture  was  to  stand. 
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"Too  bad  we  haven’t  got  time  to 
explore  the  attic  and  tower  today," 
said  Jane  as  twilight  drew  on.  "They 
must  be  fascinating.  Let’s  go  up  now. 
Sunset  on  the  sea  would  be  beautiful 
from  those  windows  in  the  tower." 

"We’d  better  save  that  for  another 
day,"  advised  Mark.  "The  view’s 
waited  ten  years  —  it  can  wait  a  few 
weeks  more.  Besides,  I’d  like  to  meet 
our  neighbor  before  I  go  back.  Then 
if  you  want  to  send  any  of  your  cur¬ 
tains  and  stuff  down  maybe  he’ll  take 
charge  of  them.  Come  on  now,  let’s 

9  9 

g°‘ 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  rec¬ 
tory  the  sun  was  setting  and  as  they 
pulled  up  at  the  gate  they  saw  that 
the  priest  had  changed  from  his  gar¬ 
dening  clothes  to  a  cassock,  and  now 
stood  leaning  against  a  fence-post 
smoking  his  pipe  and  gazing  out  to 
sea. 

Mark  stopped  the  car  and  intro¬ 
duced  himself,  "I’m  Mark  Russell, 
and  this  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Somervell. 
I  think  we’re  going  to  be  neighbors." 

"That  will  be  wonderful,”  Said  the 
priest,  smiling.  "It  gets  pretty  quiet 
here  sometimes.  I’m  Father  Saints¬ 
bury.  You’re  going  to  live  in  the  old 
Somervell  place,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,”  answered  Jane.  "Did  you 
ever  know  old  Miss  Somervell?  She 
left  the  house  to  my  husband." 

"No,  I  only  came  here  three  years 
ago.  But  many’s  the  time  I’ve  walked 
up  on  the  point  to  look  at  the  view 
and  admire  your  house." 


"It  must  be  lonesome  down  here 
for  you,  Father,"  said  Mark,  "alone 
out  in  the  country  like  this." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  I  like  the 
peace  and  quiet,”  said  Father  Saints- 
bury.  "You  see,  up  until  three  years 
ago  my  parish  was  in  Taochow,  South 
China,  and  Cape  Cod  makes  quite  a 
change.  But  a  little  company  will  be 
nice.  I  hope  you  play  chess.” 

"As  soon  as  we’re  moved  in  I’ll 
have  you  over  and  beat  you  in  a  game 
or  two,"  Mark  promised. 

"It’s  a  date,"  Father  Saintsbury 
agreed.  "But  don’t  forget  that  the 
Chinese  invented  the  game.  I  may 
have  a  trick  or  two  you’ve  never  even 
heard  of.  I  should  never  be  keeping 
you  people  out  here  like  this,  though. 
Won’t  you  come  in  for  a  while?" 

"Not  if  we’re  going  to  get  back  to 
Boston  tonight,"  said  Jane.  "We’ve 
really  got  to  get  started.  Thanks  just 
the  same.  But  if  we  send  some  of  our 
new  curtains  and  such  down  would 
you  mind  taking  care  of  them?" 

"It  would  be  a  pleasure,"  said  the 
priest.  "I’ll  see  you  in  a  month  or  so, 
then?” 

"You  will,”  said  Mark.  "And  you’d 
better  read  up  on  some  chess  tricks 
in  the  meantime.  See  you  in  May.” 

It  took  well  over  a  month  for  a 
crew  of  workmen  to  clean  and  repair 
the  old  house  and  make  it  livable. 
Jane  spent  the  time  picking  out  cur¬ 
tains  and  draperies  and  shipping 
them  off  to  Father  Saintsbury,  and 
Mark  occupied  himself  with  buying 
books  and  pictures  and  in  trying  to 
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persuade  the  telephone  company  to 
grant  him  a  phone.  It  was  not  until 
Memorial  Day  that  they  were  finally 
able  to  leave  Boston  and  that  night 
was  their  first  in  their  new  home.  A 
week  later  they  were  completely  set¬ 
tled,  and  after  Sunday  Mass  Mark 
reminded  Father  Saintsbury  of  his 
challenge  and  invited  the  priest  to 
supper  that  night. 

The  afternoon  was  warm  and  clear, 
and  the  sun  shone  down  upon  the 
calm  sea  out  of  a  cloudless  sky.  As 
soon  as  Sunday  dinner  was  over  Jane 
changed  to  shorts  and  halter  and 
headed  for  the  lawn  with  a  book; 
before  an  hour  was  up  she  was  sound 
asleep  in  the  sun.  Mark  wandered 
restlessly  around  the  house  —  the 
radio  had  blown  a  tube  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  tide  was  too  high  for 
swimming.  Then  he  recalled  his  res¬ 
olution  to  look  at  the  view  from  the 
tower  on  the  first  clear  day. 

A  covered  passage  led  out  across 
a  low  roof  from  the  attic  of  the  main 
house  to  the  tower.  The  workmen,  he 
noted,  had  never  penetrated  this  far 
—  some  paint  spots,  a  discarded  pair 
of  overalls  and  a  dusty  beer  bottle 
marked  the  limit  of  their  advance, 
and  the  thick  dust  on  the  floor  was 
unmarked  by  any  foot  save  his  own. 

By  trying  each  key  on  Jane’s  ring 
he  eventually  found  the  one  that  fit¬ 
ted  the  passage  door  and  turned  it 
around  in  the  antiquated  lock.  With 
the  door  open  he  found  himself  in  a 
narrow  passage  ending  at  another 


locked  door,  but  this  time  the  key 
hung  or>  the  wall  nearby.  Next  came 
a  flight  of  rickety  steps  that  creaked 
and  groaned  under  him  as  he  climbed. 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  in  a  high 
square  room  dimly  lit  by  four  dirt- 
encrusted  Gothic  windows,  one  in 
each  wall.  The  only  visible  piece  of 
furniture  was  a  square  table  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  floor,  its  top 
covered  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
faded  chart  of  the  coastal  waters 
under  a  dusty  piece  of  glass. 

The  air  in  the  room  was  musty  and 
close,  and  the  heat  was  stifling. 
Mark’s  first  move  was  to  walk  to  the 
seaward  window,  open  it,  fling  back 
the  thick  wooden  shutters,  and  peer 
out.  As  he  did  so  he  noticed  that  at 
some  time  or  other  the  window  had 
been  hung  with  silk  curtains  now 
greasy  and  stiff  with  dirt. 

The  sunlight  on  the  glancing  sea 
seemed  miles  below  him  as  he  looked, 
and  Jane  asleep  on  the  lawn  was  im¬ 
measurably  tiny.  The  view  was  even 
better  than  he  had  expected  —  a  long 
expanse  of  coast  stretched  away  on 
either  side  and  the  day  was  so  clear 
that  he  could  easily  make  out  the 
distant  tower  of  Monomy  Point  Light 
low  down  on  the  horizon  to  the 
southeast.  Closer  to  home  a  flag-hung 
excursion  steamer  barely  moved  on 
the  flat  waveless  sea. 

At  length  he  turned  back  into  the 
room,  thinking  he  would  bring  the 
chart  from  the  table  to  the  window 
and  look  for  landmarks,  but  as  he 
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crossed  the  floor  he  noticed  some¬ 
thing  hidden  in  the  black  shadows  of 
the  furthest  corner.  Moving  closer 
he  saw  that  it  was  a  large  object 
covered  by  a  dirty  white  cloth  and 
reaching  over  he  pulled  at  it;  the 
cloth  came  away  in  his  hand  and  a 
large  kettledrum  stood  before  him  on 
a  tripod,  a  single  knobby  drumstick 
lying  across  it.  He  picked  up  the 
stick  and  struck  the  taut  drumhead 
lightly. 

The  sound  that  came  from  the 
drum  filled  the  room  and  Mark  could 
feel  it  throbbing  through  his  body, 
pulsing  deep  in  the  very  marrow  of 
his  bones  and  in  his  throat  and  in  the 
pit  of  his  stomach.  He  was  sinking, 
he  was  drowning  in  deep  billows  of 
sound,  his  temples  were  pounding. 
And  even  as  he  listened  Mark  thought 
he  heard  an  answering  drum  some¬ 
where  in  the  distance  over  the  sea. 
Then  suddenly  he  started,  for  the 
casements  were  rattling  and  the  shut¬ 
ters  he  had  opened  were  banging  and 
crashing  against  the  wall  and  the 
shabby  curtains  were  leaping  and 
streaming  inwards  in  the  wind.  He 
rushed  to  the  window,  and  as  he 
looked  out  he  felt  great  drops  of  rain 
on  his  face  and  saw  swollen  black 
storm-clouds  racing  across  the  blue 
sky  that  had  been  clear  a  few 
moments  before.  Lightning  snapped 
and  crackled  above  the  tossing  waters 
an<3  then  thunderclap  followed  upon 
thunderclap  and  the  sea  began  to 
crash  against  the  base  of  the  point 
in  high,  ragged  waves,  throwing  up 


fierce  spurts  of  spray.  Far  below  he 
could  see  Jane  hurrying  towards  the 
house  and  the  low,  wild  plum  trees 
on  the  lawn  were  bent  and  scurrying 
against  the  earth  like  ungainly 
spiders.  Then  he  could  see  no  more 
for  the  almost  solid  sheets  of  rain. 
He  heard  Jane  calling  and  he  turned 
and  rushed  downstairs  to  help  close 
the  windows. 

"It  just  seemed  to  come  on  us  all 
at  once,”  said  Jane,  drying  her 
clothes  before  the  stove  a  few  minutes 
later.  "One  minute  the  sun  was  out 
and  shining  and  the  next  it  was 
thundering  and  lightning  all  over 
the  place.” 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  it,” 
Mark  agreed.  "There  wasn’t  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  I  was  up  in  the  tower  and 
I  could  see  all  around.  Then  all  of 
a  sudden  it  was  storming.” 

By  supper  time  the  worst  of  the 
storm  was  over  and  a  slow,  steady 
rain  had  settled  down  on  land  and 
sea;  occasionally  flashes  of  lightning 
lit  up  the  sullen  sky  and  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  thunder  still 
growled  at  long  intervals.  Mark  built 
a  fire  in  the  ornate  parlor  fireplace 
and  they  sat  down  to  await  Father 
Saintsbury. 

The  priest  arrived  around  six  in  a 
battered  old  touring  car,  and  his 
clothes  were  streaming  by  the  time 
he  had  made  the  short  trip  from  car 
to  house.  "Worst  storm  we’ve  had 
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along  this  coast  since  I’ve  been  here,” 
he  said,  entering  the  parlor  and  stop¬ 
ping  in  front  of  the  fire.  ’'Wires 
are  down  from  here  to  Harwichport 
and  West  Chatham  and  the  wind’s 
knocked  all  my  rose  trellises  down 
flat.  If  this  was  back  out  in  Tao- 
chow  they’d  say  somebody’ d  been 
drumming  for  a  storm  like  this  one.” 

"Drumming  for  it?”  asked  Jane. 

"It’s  an  old  Chinese  legend.  They 
used  to  say  that  sorcerers  can  bring 
on  a  storm  by  beating  on  a  magic 
drum.  I  remember  once  in  the 
twenties  we  had  a  typhoon  and  floods 
and  half  the  province  was  destroyed. 
The  mobs  crucified  a  local  magician 
—  they  said  he’d  brought  it  all  on  by 
drumming  —  burned  down  his  house, 
too.  He  did  own  a  drum,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  and  I  suppose  that’s  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  needed.” 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  a  little 
drumming  myself  just  before  the 
storm  started,”  said  Mark.  "I  was 
up  exploring  the  tower  and  I  found 
a  big,  old  drum  in  a  corner,  so  I  hit 
it  just  to  try  it  out.  It  sounded  pretty 
good,  too  —  the  sound  filled  the 
whole  room.  I  don’t  know  what  it 
was  doing  way  up  there.” 

"Perhaps  somebody  in  the  family 
played  the  drum  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  couldn’t  stand  listening  to  it,” 
suggested  Father  Saintsbury. 

"Thank  you,  Father,  thank  you  for 
saying  that,”  said  Jane.  "Mark  loves 
to  make  the  Somervells  look  ab¬ 
normal.  He’d  have  them  magicians 
along  with  everything  else.  I’d  like 


to  get  the  drum  down  here,  though, 
and  use  it  for  a  cocktail  table  on  the 
lawn.” 

"Magicians  would  have  been  a 
Godsend  compared  to  some  of  the 
things  you  did  have  in  that  family,” 
said  Mark  cheerfully.  "Thieves,  pi¬ 
rates,  madmen  .  .  .  but  come  on, 
Father,  supper’s  ready  and  then  our 
game.  Ready  to  be  beat?” 

Before  leaving  that  night  the  priest 
had  defeated  Mark  in  two  games 
out  of  two  and  next  morning  at  break¬ 
fast  Jane  had  to  listen  to  a  move  by 
move  description  of  them  both,  com¬ 
plete  with  gestures.  "And  I  couldn’t 
get  to  sleep  at  all  last  night  either,” 
he  complained.  "This  place  is  worse 
than  Boston  for  noises.  Owls,  and 
cats  yowling  —  you  wouldn’t  think 
we’d  get  other  people’s  cats  away 
off  here  from  everything,  would  you  ? 
And  there  were  people  on  the  lawn 
during  the  night,  too.  I  could  hear 
them  laughing  somewhere  out  there 
and  I  don’t  like  it.  We  should  really 
have  a  gun  in  a  lonely  place  like  this 
—  no  policemen  around  here  to  chase 
prowlers,  you  know.” 

"The  only  person  you’d  frighten 
off  would  be  me,”  said  Jane.  "With 
a  gun  you’d  be  dangerous.  I  heard 
that  laughing,  too,  though,  and  it 
was  a  nasty  sort  of  a  laugh.  Whoever 
it  was  was  up  to  no  good.  From  now 
on  let’s  make  sure  that  all  the  doors 
and  windows  are  locked  at  night. 
Maybe  we’d  better  get  a  dog  in  town. 
I  need  some  errands  today,  so  you’ll 
have  to  drive  me  in  anyhow.” 
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"We’d  be  lots  safer  with  one 
around,"  Mark  agreed.  "Maybe  that 
old  woman  in  the  restaurant  could 
put  us  on  to  one.  I’ll  ask  her  when 
we  see  her." 

They  left  for  town  before  noon, 
stopping  on  the  way  to  ask  Father 
Saintsbury  if  he  needed  anything. 
"Only  tobacco,"  he  informed  them 
—  it  helped  him  to  concentrate  on 
chess.  "Oh,  and  by  the  way,"  he 
exclaimed  as  they  were  leaving,  "I’ve 
got  an  old  book  here  that  might  in¬ 
terest  you  —  it’s  an  early  book  of 
travels  by  the  French  Jesuit,  D’Au- 
mont.  Somebody  left  it  at  the  Mis¬ 
sion  once.  I’ve  never  bothered  read¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  it  myself  —  I  know 
all  I  want  to  know  about  China  — 
but  I  have  read  his  chapter  on  Chi¬ 
nese  methods  of  playing  chess,  and  I 
recommend  it  strongly.  It  explains 
a  few  of  the  plays  I  used  last  night. 
Here  you  are." 

"Thanks  a  lot,  Father,"  said  Mark. 
"I’ll  take  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  you 
offer  it.  But  we’ve  got  to  get  started. 
See  you  later,  Father." 

They  separated  in  town,  Jane  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Supermarket  and  Mark  to 
the  tiny  post  office  where  he  collected 
his  mail.  By  three  o’clock  he  was 
back  at  the  restaurant  waiting  for 
Jane,  who  arrived  a  few  moments 
later  laden  with  bundles. 

The  old  waitress  greeted  them  as 
long-lost  children.  Of  course  she 
could  get  them  a  dog,  she  told  them 
as  she  served  their  lunch.  They  had 


come  to  just  the  right  place.  Her 
second  cousin,  Charlie,  a  flyer  in  the 
war,  married  to  a  lovely  girl  and 
with  three  lovely  children  and  doing 
a  lovely  business  renting  out  his  boat 
for  fishing  parties  —  had  more  dogs 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  He 
had  offered  her  one  only  the  other 
day,  and  she  could  surely  get  it  for 
them.  She  would  just  step  across 
to  Charlie’s  house  now,  and  see.  For 
a  few  moments  they  ate  in  silence, 
and  then  the  woman  returned  carry¬ 
ing  a  small,  apathetic-looking  mon¬ 
grel  and  placed  it  on  the  floor.  "He’ll 
frighten  people  away  all  right,"  said 
Mark,  as  the  dog  crawled  slowly 
across  the  linoleum  to  Jane  and  lay 
down  across  her  foot  where  he 
promptly  fell  asleep,  hardly  stirring 
even  when  she  carried  him  out  to  the 
car  in  her  arms. 

They  decided  to  spend  that  after¬ 
noon  in  town,  and  then  they  had  din¬ 
ner  and  went  to  the  movies,  and  it 
was  close  to  midnight  by  the  time 
they  had  finally  put  up  the  car,  shut 
the  puppy  in  the  kitchen  and  climbed 
the  stairs  to  bed. 

Mark  had  been  in  bed  for  perhaps 
an  hour  when  the  noises  began  out¬ 
side  —  laughter,  and  then  a  sort  of 
wailing  that  rose  and  fell  like  wind 
moaning  round  the  corners  of  a 
house.  At  almost  the  same  moment 
the  dog  began  a  drawn-out,  piteous 
howling.  Mark  cursed,  got  out  of 
bed,  crossed  the  floor  to  the  open 
window  and  looked  out. 
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A  bright  moon  shone  full  upon 
the  lawn  and  threw  a  long  path  of 
silver  across  the  black  ocean  beyond. 
Every  branch  and  leaf  on  the  plum 
tree  was  distinct  in  the  clear  light 
and  he  could  almost  count  each  blade 
of  grass. 

He  had  been  there  only  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  when  Jane  joined  him.  "I 
couldn’t  sleep,”  she  explained.  "But 
what  is  it?  I’ve  never  heard  anything 
like  it  before.” 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  Mark,  "but 
I’m  not  going  to  take  any  chances. 
You  wait  here  and  keep  watch  while 
I  go  downstairs  and  make  sure  all 
the  doors  and  windows  are  locked. 
Yell  if  you  see  anything.” 

"Don’t  worry,  I  will,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

When  he  had  gone  she  looked  out 
again  at  the  moonlit  scene,  and  as 
she  looked  the  lawn  suddenly  went 
dark.  She  leaned  forward  trying  to 
see  and  then,  as  she  looked  the  dark¬ 
ness  outside  seemed  to  come  alive 
and  move,  to  churn  and  thicken  and 
spread  like  a  drop  of  ink  on  a  clean 
blotter.  Slowly  and  inexorably  the 
darkness  seemed  to  rise  towards  her. 
She  reached  out  and  grabbed  hold  of 
the  window  sill  to  steady  herself. 
"Better  get  a  grip  on  yourself,  my 
girl,”  she  said  aloud.  "This  is  how 
people  go  crazy.”  She  peered  out 
of  the  window  again,  and  then  she 
was  suddenly  aware  that  the  darkness 
was  somehow  seeping  in  through  the 


opened  window  like  black  fog.  She 
reached  for  the  sash,  but  even  as 
she  slammed  it  shut  she  could  see 
that  some  of  the  darkness  had  en¬ 
tered  the  room  and  was  swirling 
around  her,  and  then  she  could  feel 
it,  too,  pressing  heavily  against  her. 
"How  can  you  feel  darkness?”  she 
thought  with  startling  clarity,  and 
then  it  was  on  her.  It  rose  and  en¬ 
circled  her  like  a  snake  —  she  felt 
herself  drowning  in  waves  of  dark¬ 
ness,  clutched  and  engulfed  in  smoth¬ 
ering  blackness  that  weighed  upon 
her  and  forced  the  air  back  into  her 
bursting  lungs.  She  knew  she  was 
going  to  faint  - —  in  the  last  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  unconsciousness  she 
managed  to  force  all  her  remaining 
strength  into  a  scream  that  brought 
Mark  running.  He  burst  into  the 
room  to  see  his  sister  stretched  on 
the  floor  with  a  cloud  of  darkness 
around  her,  a  cloud  that  moved  and 
turned  and  flowed  towards  him  and 
seemed  to  grope  for  him.  It  was 
blind  —  that  much  he  realized,  and 
he  edged  back  against  the  wall, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe. 

At  that  moment  the  puppy  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway  and  entered 
with  a  tentative  bark.  He  started 
across  the  floor  towards  Jane,  and  as 
he  did  so  the  darkness  stood  still 
and  gathered  itself,  then  surged  upon 
the  little  animal.  The  dog  howled 
once,  a  howl  of  terror,  and  then  the 
darkness  closed  around  him.  Mark 
felt  for  a  weapon,  found  the  light- 
switch,  snapped  it,  and  the  room 
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sprang  into  light.  Slowly  and  im¬ 
perceptibly  the  cloud  began  to  fade 
and  dissolve  and  as  he  rushed  for¬ 
ward  it  streamed  into  nothingness. 
The  dog  lay  still  upon  the  rug. 

Jane  lay  where  she  had  fallen,  her 
nightgown  in  rags  around  her,  her 
legs  scratched  and  marked  with  livid 
welts.  Mark  ran  for  water  to  revive 
her  —  she  awoke  trembling  and 
shaky.  "Is  it  ...  is  it?”  she  gasped 
spasmodically,  barely  able  to  speak. 
"It’s  gone,”  he  assured  her.  "Don’t 
worry,  it’s  gone.”  Together  they 
looked  at  the  unmoving  dog,  and 
then  Mark  reached  out  and  touched 
the  animal.  "Dead,”  he  said  flatly. 
"He’s  dead  and  every  bone  in  his 
body’s  broken.  He’s  been  crushed 
to  death.” 

Neither  Mark  nor  Jane  ever  knew 
exactly  how  they  got  through  the  rest 
of  the  night,  only  that  they  sat  in  a 
locked  room  until  dawn.  As  soon 
as  the  sun  was  up  they  left  the  house 
and  drove  to  Father  Saintsbury  with 
their  story. 

Before  they  were  half  done  the 
priest  was  walking  up  and  down  his 
study  puffing  furiously  away  at  his 
pipe,  and  before  they  had  finished  his 
hands  were  trembling. 

"I  should  have  investigated  when 
you  mentioned  the  drum  in  the  tower 
and  the  storm  coming  up  when  you 
beat  on  it,”  he  said  at  length.  "Most 
superstitions  like  that  don’t  just 
grow.  There’s  no  telling  how  a 


thing  like  that  could  have  got  to 
Cape  Cod,  though  —  perhaps  some 
of  the  old  Somervells  went  to  China 
in  the  clipper-ship  days  and  got  in¬ 
terested  in  Chinese  magic.” 

"But  what  was  it  really?”  asked 
Jane. 

"Some  sort  of  an  elemental,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  answered  the  priest.  "But 
we’ll  never  know  for  sure.  One  of  the 
Devil’s  titles  is  "Prince  of  Darkness,” 
and  you’ve  heard  of  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  —  I  rather  think  you  must 
have  met  some  of  them  last  night 
There  are  some  spirits,  you  know, 
created  for  vengeance,  and  it’s  the 
same  Devil  the  world  over.  But 
wait,  there’s  an  old  book  here  —  no, 
you  have  it,  D’Aumont’s  book  on 
China.  I  seem  to  remember  noticing 
something  like  this  in  it  once.” 

"Here’s  the  book,  still  in  my  coat,” 

said  Mark.  "I  haven’t  opened  it 

.  >> 
yet. 

"Thank  you,”  said  the  priest.  "Yes, 
here  it  is.  Chapter  on  Chinese  super¬ 
stitions.  Yes  indeed,”  and  then  he 
read,  translating  from  D’Aumont’s 
elegant  seventeen  century  Latin, 
"  ’.  . .  they  say,  too,  that  sorcerers  and 
devil-worshipers  can  summon  up 
storms  by  the  beating  of  certain 
drums,  in  which  drums  they  have  laid 
up  and  sealed  —  yes,  that’s  right, 
sealed  —  spirits  which  they  may 
direct  at  will  and  which  come  with 
storms  and  do  evil  when  the  drum  is 
beaten.  And  these  spirits  are  of  the 
dark.’  ” 
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”1  could  never  have  imagined  any¬ 
thing  like  it,”  said  Jane.  "It  was 
that  horrible  sense  of  a  thing  —  a 
mere  inanimate  thing  —  going  awry. 
It  was  like  hearing  the  sun  speak  or 
seeing  a  tree  run,  to  have  darkness, 
just  ordinary  darkness,  suddenly 
come  at  you  like  a  live  thing.  It 
was  as  if  the  elements  were  literally 
in  rebellion.” 

"The  Powers  of  Darkness,”  re¬ 
peated  the  priest  softly.  "Darkness 
is  the  absence  of  light,  a  negative. 
Perhaps  the  Devil  can  arrange  things 
so  as  to  have  an  actual  sensible  pres¬ 
ence  of  darkness  —  a  positive  dark¬ 
ness,  if  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing. 
And  then  there  was  the  darkness  of 
Egypt,  you  know,  and  the  darkness 
that  came  out  of  a  bottle  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  and  the  exterior  dark¬ 
ness  of  Scripture.” 

"But  what  can  we  do?”  asked 
Mark. 

"We  may  need  an  Exorcism.  That 
may  not  be  necessary  though  —  as 
I  see  it  the  evil  is  in  the  drum.  De¬ 
stroy  that  and  you've  banished  the 
troubles.  We’ll  have  to  go  up  there 
and  destroy  that  drum.  There’s  no 
telling  what  may  be  released  into  the 
world  now  that  you’ve  disturbed  it.” 

That  afternoon  the  two  men  took 
Jane  to  the  hotel  in  town  and  then 
drove  to  the  point  and  carried  the 
drum  from  the  tower  room  to  the 
field  behind  the  house,  where  they 
examined  it  for  a  long  time  in  the 


sunlight.  There  was  an  inscription 
in  Chinese  painted  on  the  side,  faded 
with  age  and  indistinct  but  still  clear 
enough  for  the  priest  to  read  it  out: 
"There  are  those  that  will  come 
when  they  are  summoned.” 

"I  wonder  where  from,”  said 
Mark. 

"i  think  you  can  guess,”  answered 
the  priest  thoughtfully.  "But  say, 
we’d  better  hurry  up.  It’s  getting 
late,  and  we  want  to  get  this  done 
before  dark.  We’d  better  burn  the 
drum  —  that’d  be  safest,  I  think. 
Have  you  any  kerosene?” 

"There’s  some  around  here  some¬ 
place.  I’ll  go  look.” 

"Don’t  waste  any  time.  Find  it 
as  fast  as  you  can  —  I’ve  a  feeling 
that  we  haven’t  got  very  long.  This 
thing  can  operate  as  soon  as  it  gets 
dark,  you  know,  and  it’s  getting 
late.” 

It  took  Mark  some  time  to  hunt 
through  the  kitchen,  cellar  and  ga¬ 
rage  for  a  can  of  kerosene,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  finally  located  one 
under  a  heap  of  old  newspapers  in 
the  shed  back  of  the  garage  and 
carried  it  to  the  field  the  sun  was 
well  down  on  the  horizon.  "Quick, 
pour  it  on,”  ordered  the  priest. 
"Hurry,  it’s  getting  darker  every 
minute.” 

The  cap  on  the  can  was  screwed  on 
tightly,  and  so  slippery  with  oil  that 
Mark  could  get  no  grip  on  it.  He 
tugged  at  it  in  vain  as  he  ran  towards 
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the  drum,  gripping  it  and  straining 
to  unscrew  it  with  ineffectual  fingers. 
He  stopped,  knelt  on  the  ground, 
braced  the  can  between  his  knees. 
The  sea  was  streaked  with  golden 
sunlight,  the  sun  dipped  below  the 
horizon  in  a  final  blaze  of  glory,  the 
sky  went  dark  —  in  the  final  rays  of 
light  he  felt  the  cap  turn  at  last  in 
his  hand  and  begin  to  unscrew.  'Tve 
got  it,  I’ve  got  it,”  he  shouted  as  it 
came  off.  He  threw  it  on  the  ground 
and  advanced,  but  even  as  he  did  it 
began  to  grow  dark  around  the  drum 
and  the  blackness  began  to  surge 
towards  them.  "Hurry  up,  here  it 
comes,”  cried  Father  Saintsbury. 
"Throw  the  kerosene,  quick.” 

"I  can’t  see  the  fire,”  screamed 
Mark.  "I  can’t  see  it  at  all.  I  can’t 
breathe  —  the  darkness  is  all  around 
me.” 


"Throw  the  kerosene,”  shouted  the 
priest  again.  "Throw  it  over  here  — 
aim  towards  my  voice.”  With  an 
effort  Mark  hurled  the  can  from  him 
and  heard  it  clatter  on  the  ground. 
"I  did  it,  I’ve  got  it  lit,”  cried  the 
priest,  and  suddenly  there  was  a 
blaze  of  light  as  the  fire  flared  up 
and  blazed  around  the  drum.  Mark 
could  feel  the  darkness  loosening 
around  him  as  he  struggled  to  his 
feet  as  though  he  were  fighting  his 
way  out  of  a  snow  drift  and  stumbled 
into  Father  Saintsbury’s  arms. 

"It’s  finished,”  said  the  priest. 
"Look  at  the  drum.  It’s  all  over.” 
There  was  a  slight  hissing  sound  as 
of  escaping  air  and  the  drum  erupted 
into  bluish  flames  that  darted  up  and 
fell  in  a  moment  to  be  followed  by 
foul-smelling  smoke.  The  next  in¬ 
stant  they  felt  the  clean  ocean  breeze 
against  their  faces  again  and  the  fire¬ 
light  shone  full  upon  them. 


oCe  Ififjonde  ^j/  C^omme  *ljn  Sombre  tJ2oi& 


Le  monde  est  comme  un  sombre  bois,  le  monde 
est  comme  un  sombre  bois,  le  monde  est  comme 
un  sombre  bois,  le  monde  est  comme  un  som¬ 
bre  bois,  le  monde  est  comme  un  sombre  bois. 


—  IOSAPH  LELLANOVITCH 


JUST  FOR  LAUGHS: 

THE  STYLUS  REVIEW,*  OR 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  LOWLY 

By  ERIC  JOHNSON 


This  edition  of  the  Stylus  seemed, 
in  general,  to  be  a  fairly  good  one, 
with  the  possible  exception  that  some 
of  the  verse  was  not  of  the  best, 

Robert  Tracy’s  Official  Verses,  etc., 
administered  to  itself  the  stamp  of 
being  the  height  of  bombast  and  to 
this  reporter  it  resembled  that  type 
of  verse  which  would  not  be  missed. 
Incidentally,  this  short  piece  was  the 
only  work  from  the  pen  of  the  pro¬ 
lific  editor  in  this  issue.  (Hah!  Ed.) 

Bostonese  contained  its  usual  hu¬ 
mor.  This  section  is  probably  the 
most  universally  read  part  of  the 
Stylus  and  should  obviously  reflect 
the  skill  of  the  staff. 

Walter  Carty’s  The  Blood  of  a 
Rose  was  quite  different  from  the 
usual,  run-of-the-mill  short  story.  It 
furnished  the  reader  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  description  of  a  large  Central- 
American  city  and  of  Latin  customs. 
The  plot  revolved  about  a  father’s 
misgivings  with  regard  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  piousness,  but  this  slightly 
frayed  plot  was  more  than  made  up 
for  by  good  characterization  and  a 
distinctive  style. 

Ode  to  the  Coming  Season  by  Ron¬ 
ald  Weyand  was  refreshing.  It 
grasped  the  spirit  of  the  coming 


spring  and  runs  along  in  a  smooth, 
flowing  manner.  This  same  author’s 
Philosophical  Vagabond  very  aptly 
portrayed  the  gentle  habits  of  one 
of  the  finest  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Henry  Thoreau  was  one 
of  the  intellectuals  who  greatly  aided 
the  "flowering  of  New  England.” 
More  articles  of  this  type  would  un¬ 
questionably  enhance  the  literary 
prestige  of  the  Stylus. 

Passing  of  a  Pal  by  Robert  Carroll 
was  the  story  of  a  sailor  and  his  ex¬ 
ploits  on  a  motorcycle.  Racing  a 
motorcycle  around  the  deck  provided 
fine  amusement  both  for  the  driver 
and  his  mates  until  disaster  beckoned 
and  driver,  motorcycle,  et  al.,  went 
zooming  off  into  the  sea. 

John  Dooley’s  To  the  Beach  was 
an  imaginative  little  piece  of  verse 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  lionized 
by  the  nature  lovers.  All  I  can  say 
is,  "To  the  ash-can”  with  this  exigu¬ 
ous  treasure. 

Why  Mrs.  M - Always  Looks 

to  the  Left,  by  Charles  Regan,  was 
a  comic  parody  on  Mrs.  M.’s  famous 
pose.  Although  humorous,  it  seemed 
a  little  crude  to  the  Meynell  family, 
who  have  been  such  generous  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  College.  Ecstasy,  the 


*From  Boston  College’s  undergraduate  publication,  the  Heights. 
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third  part  of  Regan’s  Vision,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fictive  in  content.  Aeneas- 
like,  the  reader  is  dragged  down  into 
Hades  where  he  watches  the  power 
of  Pluto  collapse  in  a  maelstrom. 
After  reading  it,  I  dug  around  and 
unearthed  the  last  copy  of  the  Stylus 
and  reread  the  first  two  parts  of  the 
poem. 

Music  is  an  inordinately  contro¬ 
versial  topic  to  write  about  since  in 
appreciation  it  is  largely  subjective. 
William  H.  Coss,  Jr.’s  article,  de¬ 
voted  to  this  topic,  will  undoubtedly 
arouse  many  music  lovers  from  their 
lethargy  (he  panned  the  accordion!). 
But  on  the  whole  his  handiwork  evi¬ 
dences  the  results  of  his  having  in¬ 
serted  many  nickels  into  the  Wur- 
litzer. 

The  fertile  imagination  of  Orville 
Purdy  broke  loose  in  The  Swan.  It 
was  another  of  those  psychological 
twisters  with  an  odd  ending  which 
the  reader  does  not  grasp  at  the  first 
reading  or  the  second  or  the  third. 
The  Hunted  by  the  same  author  was 
an  impressionistic  poem  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  all  five  senses.  It  I  en¬ 
joyed. 

At  last!  The  Stylus  has  printed 
a  tale  of  the  wild  west!  However, 


it  was  one  of  the  first  water  and  a 
mildly  satirical  main  section  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  "socko”  ending  combine 
to  provide  enjoyable  reading. 

Joseph  McLellan’s  Quoth  the 
Raven  and  also  his  Philosopher’s 
Song  were  clever  and  humorous,  but 
his  De  Gustihus  was  of  that  sterling 
quality  which  characterizes  a  Valen¬ 
tine  greeting  card.  Another  noble 
classic  by  this  same  author  was  The 
World  Is  Like  a  Wilderness.  To 
those  of  you  unfortunate  enough  to 
miss  this  little  gem,  here  it  is: 

The  world  is  like  a  wilderness,  the 

world 

is  like  a  wilderness,  the  world  is  like 
a  wilderness,  the  world  is  like  a  wil¬ 
derness,  ye  world  is  like  a  wilderness. 

Stirring,  isn’t  it?  I  tried  reading  it 
backwards,  forwards  and  even  diag¬ 
onally,  but  still  it  sent  no  sense  of 
poetic  wonderment  coursing  through 
my  veins. 

Renaissance  by  Gerald  Holden  was 
a  poem  of  the  good,  old  style.  And 
Ronald  Weyand’s  Revolving  com¬ 
municated  to  the  reader  the  subtle 
beauty  of  a  rainy  night. 

Tom  McCann  is  still  with  us 
and  despite  superb  artistry  the  idea 
of  it  all  is  stale  (to  say  the  least). 


Italicized  phrases  are  ours.  Redundancy,  thy  name  is  Heights. 


RHYME  AND  REASON 
IN  MODERN  POETRY 

By  JOSEPH  McLELLAN 


Jf  it  were  necessary  to  sum  up  mod¬ 
ern  poetry  in  a  single  sentence,  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  we  could  do  would  be 
to  say,  "It  is  a  poetry  of  flux,  a  re¬ 
flection  of  constant  change.”  This 
is,  at  best,  a  rather  general  statement, 
but  it  seems  to  express  the  spirit  not 
only  of  most  of  our  poetry,  but  of 
our  times.  For  the  average  man, 
life  has  changed  considerably  during 
the  last  hundred  years.  Not  only 
the  many  new  inventions  and  con¬ 
veniences  which  have  come  into  be¬ 
ing,  but  the  changes  in  industry,  eco¬ 
nomics,  politics,  and  even  philosophy 
and  religion  for  many  people,  have 
put  the  year  1950  almost  as  distant 
from  1850  as  it  is  from  1550.  It  is 
only  natural,  then,  that  our  art  and 
literature  should  have  undergone 
similar  changes. 

First,  let  us  consider  briefly  the 
effects  of  modern  philosophy.  Freud’s 
determinism,  or  rather  the  popular 
interpretation  of  it,  has  permeated 
modern  thought  to  an  extent  which 
may  be  judged  by  observation  of  our 
motion  picture  and  advertising  in¬ 
dustries.  Its  influence  on  our  popu¬ 
lar  music  is,  I  think,  fairly  apparent. 
In  our  poetry  it  is  particularly  notable 
in  the  early  work  of  T.  S.  Eliot  (The 
Love  Song  Of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock, 


Portrait  Of  A  Lady,  and  even  parts 
of  The  Waste  Land ).  Such  things 
as  Amy  Lowell’s  Patterns,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  almost  all  the  works  of  E.  E. 
Cummings,  are  further  evidence  of 
Freud’s  influence. 

But  Freud  is  not  the  only  thinker 
who  has  changed  modern  poetry.  The 
theory  of  evolution  has  also  taken 
its  toll.  The  effect  of  this  theory  on 
a  poet  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
William  Vaughn  Moody,  who  seems 
to  feel  inferior  to  his  animal  ances¬ 
tors: 

Helpless  I  stood  among  those  awful 
cages ; 

The  beasts  were  walking  loose,  and  I 
was  bagged! 

I,  I,  last  product  of  the  toiling  ages, 

Goal  of  heroic  feet  that  never  lagged,  — 

A  little  man  in  trousers,  slightly  jagged. 

The  chaotic  tangle  of  modern  phi¬ 
losophy  has  thus  neatly  disposed  of 
almost  all  the  traditional  beliefs 
upon  which  English  literature  is 
founded.  It  has  made  many  mod¬ 
erns  doubt  that  they  are  divinely 
created  beings,  that  they  have  a  free 
will.  The  modern  writer  has  been 
cut  off  from  almost  every  tradition 
he  has,  and  in  place  of  this  unified 
tradition,  modern  thought  and  mod¬ 
ern  life  offer,  for  the  most  part,  only 
confusion,  pessimism  and  revolt. 
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The  most  striking  manifestation 
of  this  revolt  is  the  change  —  some 
would  call  it  the  abandonment  —  of 
metric  principles.  The  modern  vers 
librist  contends  that  the  old  formal 
systems  of  rhyme  and  meter  have  be¬ 
come  too  restrictive  for  the  poet,  and 
that  the  range  of  expression  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter  necessary  for  a  live  body 
of  modern  poetry  cannot  be  achieved 
within  these  shackles.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider,  for  example,  a  poem  written  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  whose 
thought  content  is  quite  satisfactory, 
but  whose  expression  is  seriously 
hampered  by  the  rhyme  requirements 
of  the  sonnet  form: 

Most  men  know  love  as  but  a  part  of  life ; 
They  hide  it  in  some  corner  of  the  breast, 
Even  from  themselves;  and  only  when 
they  rest 

In  the  brief  pauses  of  that  daily  strife, 
Wherewith  the  world  might  else  not  be 
so  rife, 

They  draw  it  forth  (as  one  draws  forth  a 
toy 

To  soothe  some  ardent  kiss-exacting  boy) 
And  hold  it  up  to  sister,  child  or  wife. 
Ah  me !  why  may  not  love  and  life  be  one  ? 
Why  walk  we  thus  alone,  when  by  our 
side, 

Love,  like  a  visible  god,  might  be  our 
guide  ? 

How  would  the  marts  grow  noble!  and 
the  street, 

Worn  like  a  dungeon  floor  by  weary  feet, 
Seem  then  a  golden  courtway  of  the  sun! 

As  soon  as  the  poet  decided  to  end 
his  first  line  with  "life,”  he  was  vir¬ 
tually  forced  to  throw  in  the  "strife, 
rife,  and  wife”  which  follow,  and 


he  was  obliged  to  use  such  a  clumsy 
expression  as  is  found  in  the  fifth 
line, 

"Wherewith  the  world  might  else 

not  be  so  rife.” 

And  so  on  through  the  poem, 
breast  and  rest,  boy  and  toy, 
all  following  a  well-trodden  path, 
and  detracting  seriously  from  the 
effect  of  what  is,  in  other  respects,  a 
rather  good  poem.  In  the  hands  of 
Walt  Whitman  or  Carl  Sandburg 
the  poem  might  have  attained  great 
heights,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  only  a  mod¬ 
erately  successful  attempt  at  squeez¬ 
ing  a  thought  into  rhymes.  Or,  at 
least,  that  is  what  exponents  of  free 
verse  would  contend,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  completely  wrong. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  discount  the 
success  of  former  poets  in  the  sonnet 
and  other  forms,  but  it  is  certain  that 
rhyme  has  never  occupied  a  perfectly 
secure  place  in  English  verse.  If 
we  glance  back,  for  a  moment,  into 
the  history  of  English  literature  we 
will  notice  that  there  are  scarcely 
three  hundred  years  between  Piers 
Plowman,  which  was  written  in  the 
old  Saxon  alliterative  unrhymed 
verse,  and  Paradise  Lost,  the  first 
really  important  non-dramatic  poem 
in  blank  verse.  And  even  during  the 
period  between  these  two  there  are 
some  unrhymed  lyrics  to  be  found, 
and  rhyme  had  been  dropped  from 
dramatic  poetry.  Rhyme  was  more 
or  less  forced  on  English  verse  by  the 
influence  of  medieval  Latin  and  the 
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Romance  languages,  which  have  so 
many  more  rhyming  possibilities. 
And,  as  for  meter,  perhaps  free  verse 
of  some  sort  is  the  most  natural  form 
of  English  poetry.  Consider,  if  you 
will,  the  metric  similarities  between 
the  following  two  quotations,  first 
from  Stephen  Spender: 

The  secret  of  these  hills  was  stone,  and 
cottages 

Of  that  stone  made, 

And  crumbling  roads 

That  turned  on  sudden  hidden  villages. 

and  from  Piers  Plowman'. 

There  hang  about  a  hundred  in  hoods  of 
silk, 

Sergeants,  it  seems,  to  serve  at  the  bar; 
Plead  at  the  law  for  pence  and  for  pounds, 
Not  for  love  of  our  Lord  unloose  their 
lips  once. 

Thou  might ’est  better  measure  the  mist 
on  Malvern  hills 

Than  get  a  mum  of  their  mouth  till  money 
be  shown. 

Certainly  such  moderately  free  forms 
as  these  are  more  natural  to  our 
language  than  the  French  forms  so 
well  liked  by  such  Victorians  as  Dow- 
son  and  Rossetti. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
we  might  mention  that  there  are 
many  effects  to  be  obtained  from  the 
judicious  use  of  rhyme  that  simply 
cannot  be  compensated  for,  or  are 
difficult  to  approximate  without 
rhyme.  Blank  verse,  unless  it  is 
handled  with  a  good  ear  for  sound 
values  and  pauses,  tends  to  be  flat. 


And  free  verse  requires  an  even  more 
acute  sense  of  rhythm  and  balance  or 
it  becomes  harsh.  Actually,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  for  a  beginner  to 
write  passable  free  verse  than  it  is 
to  write  equally  acceptable  verse  in 
the  more  conventional  forms,  and 
certainly,  some  knowledge  of  formal 
metric  principles  is  essential  to  the 
writing  of  any  kind  of  poetry. 

After  all,  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
a  final  universal  decision  on  the 
merits  of  conventional  and  free  verse. 
Poems,  at  least  great  poems,  are  not 
written  to  accord  with  rules,  but 
rather  the  rules  are  drawn  from  a 
consideration  of  poetry,  and  if  a 
piece  has  the  proper  effect  it  cannot 
be  called  a  failure,  though  it  violates 
every  rule  in  every  book  ever  written. 
Good  and  bad  results  have  been 
plentiful  in  every  form,  and  so  it 
is  not  the  form  we  should  consider, 
but  the  individual  poems.  Rhyme 
and  meter  may  lose  some  of  their 
strong  influence  on  poetry  in  times  to 
come,  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  say 
they  will  ever  be  completely  disposed 
of,  just  as  it  would  be  foolish  to  say 
they  are  absolutely  essential  to  poetry. 

*  *  * 

A  second  manifestation  of  the  re¬ 
volt  mentioned  above,  and  in  some 
ways  a  more  radical  departure  from 
tradition,  is  the  change  in  expression. 
Basically,  it  is  an  avoidance  of  direct 
statement.  Platitude,  it  would  seem, 
is  considered  the  greatest  evil,  and 
the  modern  poet  avoids  it  at  all  costs. 
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There  are  several  means  widely  used 
to  obtain  this  effect.  First,  there  is 
the  use  of  incomplete  statement,  as 
an  example  of  which  we  might  con¬ 
sider  William  Carlos  Williams’ 
January : 

Again  I  reply  to  the  triple  winds 
running  chromatic  fifths  of  derision 
outside  my  window: 

Play  louder. 

You  will  not  succeed.  I  am 
bound  more  to  my  sentences 
the  more  you  batter  at  me 
to  follow  you. 

And  the  wind, 
as  before,  fingers  perfectly 
its  derisive  music. 

Next,  there  is  the  use  of  details 
which  are  at  least  superficially  dis¬ 
connected  and  confused.  An  excel¬ 
lent  example  can  be  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  section  from  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish’s  Epistle  To  Be  Left  In  The 
Earth'. 

...  I  will  tell  you  everything 
The  earth  is  round 

there  are  springs  under  the  orchards 
The  loam  cuts  with  a  blunt  knife 

beware  of 

Elms  in  thunder 

the  lights  in  the  sky  are  stars 
We  think  they  do  not  see  .  .  . 

Related  to  this  is  the  use  of  abrupt 
and  insufficiently  prepared  transition 
from  one  thought  or  image  to  an¬ 
other.  E.  E.  Cummings  will  supply 
us  with  an  example: 

the  bigness  of  cannon 
is  skillful, 


but  i  have  seen 

death’s  clever  enormous  voice 
which  hides  in  a  fragility 
of  poppies  .  .  . 

Symbolism  is  widely  used,  ranging 
from  the  simple  use  of  E.  Merrill 
Root: 

I  am  like  a  scrub  oak  tree: 

Granite  is  good  earth  for  me. 

I  am  small  —  but  very  tough: 

Rock,  for  me,  is  food  enough. 

Elms  that  lift  their  pebbled  towers 
Higher,  and  the  October  flowers 
Of  the  maples  flush  and  blaze 
Brighter  than  my  sober  phase 
But  I  hold  my  steadfast  bronze 
Leaves  when  they  are  skeletons. 

to  the  intricate  and  elusive  practice 
of  T.  S.  Eliot: 

The  host  with  someone  indistinct 
Converses  at  the  door  apart, 

The  nightingales  are  singing  near 
The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

And  sang  within  the  bloody  wood 
When  Agamemnon  cried  aloud, 

And  let  their  liquid  siftings  fall 
To  stain  the  stiff  dishonored  shroud. 

These  practices,  by  themselves  and 
in  various  combinations  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  examples,  together 
with  an  oblique,  subjective  approach 
popular  with  most  modern  writers, 
constitute  the  main  difficulties  for 
the  reader  of  modern  poetry. 
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However,  none  of  these  involves 
any  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
careful  reader,  except,  possibly,  a 
combination  of  subjectivity  and  sym¬ 
bolism  such  as  is  found,  for  instance, 
in  parts  of  T.  S.  Eliot  (and  in  Mr. 
Eliot’s  case  the  gold  to  be  found  is 
well  worth  the  digging).  If  mod¬ 
ern  poetry  seems,  at  times,  a  bit  con¬ 
fused,  there  are  several  facts  we  must 
remember.  First,  it  is  a  reflection  of 
modern  life,  which  is  often  an  ex¬ 
tremely  confused  and  confusing 
thing.  Moreover,  the  modern  poet, 
like  every  poet  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  is  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of 
casting  familiar  subjects  into  a  new 
and  striking  form.  From  Robert 
Frost,  whose  worst  offense  is  an  oc¬ 
casional  bit  of  tinkering  with  the 
iambic  pentameter,  and  a  few  gauche 
rhymes,  such  as  "chestnut”  with 
"guess  not,”  right  down  to  E.  E. 
Cummings,  who  writes  as  though  he 
is  in  a  trance  and  his  typewriter  is 
out  of  order,  almost  all  the  irregu¬ 
larities  in  modern  poetry  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  natural  poetic  inclination 
to  conceive  things  in  a  new  and 
startling  light.  Great  poetry  has  a 
tendency  to  be  difficult  on  the  first 
reading.  It  challenges  the  reader’s 
mind  and  imagination,  and  that  is 
why  it  is  great.  Granted  that  at 
times  it  may  be  difficult;  it  is  for  that 
very  reason  eminently  more  worth 
reading.  In  the  light  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  the  somewhat  erratic 
qualities  of  modern  poetry  are  not 


so  startling,  and  often  they  become 
strong  points  rather  than  defects. 

Admittedly,  then,  some  concentra¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  the  full  appre¬ 
ciation  and  enjoyment  of  some  mod¬ 
ern  poetry.  The  statement  may  be 
put  forth  that  the  reading  of  such 
poetry  is  not  worth  the  trouble  in¬ 
volved,  that,  after  all,  poetry,  and 
more  particularly,  modern  poetry,  is 
not  particularly  interesting  or  conse¬ 
quential.  This  is  tantamount  to  a 
statement  that  life,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  modern  life,  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  or  consequential. 
For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  poetry  is 
composed  of  the  very  stuff  that  life 
is  made  of.  The  impressions, 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  comprise 
poetry  are  identical  with  the  impres¬ 
sions,  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
comprise  life,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  the  favor  of  poetry, 
that  they  are  in  a  more  effective 
order  and  more  perfectly  realized. 
Poetry  gives  life  a  tang  and  zest 
which  it  badly  needs.  It  is,  if  you 
will  pardon  a  plebian  simile,  the 
salt  and  pepper  of  living. 

But  in  spite  of  its  interesting  and 
refreshing  qualities,  modern  poetry  is 
largely  ignored  by  the  public.  Why  ? 
There  are  several  reasons.  First,  there 
is  a  general  misconception  of  poetry 
and  poets,  based  on  observation  of  a 
small  minority  of  the  more  erratic 
specimens.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  we  tend  to  judge  things  by  their 
weak  rather  than  their  strong  points, 
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but  any  extensive  observation  of  the 
subject  can  quickly  clear  up  this  dif¬ 
ficulty.  A  second,  and  more  dan¬ 
gerous  error  is  the  use  of  the  wrong 
critical  principles.  Too  many  other¬ 
wise  intelligent  people,  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  some  mod¬ 
ern  poetry,  condemn  it  because  it  is 
not  like  the  more  traditional  kind. 
But  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances 
of  modern  life,  will  show  that  it 
could  not  honestly  try  to  be  tradi¬ 
tional.  The  individual  poem  should 
be  judged  within  its  own  category, 
and  then,  if  the  entire  category  of 
modern  poetry  is  judged  against  tra¬ 
dition,  I  think  it  has  enough  good 
points,  peculiarly  its  own,  to  give  it 
a  high  place  among  the  literary 
schools. 

And  now,  perhaps,  a  word  of 
warning  would  be  advisable.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  from  the  fore¬ 
going  defense  that  modern  po¬ 
etry  has,  at  last,  reached  the  perfect 
form  of  expression.  No  form  of 
literature  is  without  its  essential  de¬ 
fects,  and  modern  poetry  certainly 
has  its  share.  This  essay  was  in¬ 
tended  to  point  out  the  fact,  too 
often  ignored,  that  it  also  has  its 
good  features.  That  it  also  has  its 
weaknesses  is  only  too  evident,  and 
to  balance  our  eulogy  of  its  good 
qualities,  let  us  now  consider  the 
most  glaring  of  its  defects. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  modern 
poetry,  it  would  seem,  is  its  strong 


tendency  toward  subjectivity.  In  mod¬ 
eration,  of  course,  there  is  nothing 
particularly  wrong  with  writing 
about  one’s  private  feelings,  and  in 
some  poets,  such  as  A.  E.  Housman 
and  Emily  Dickinson,  it  is  rather  a 
strong  point  than  a  weakness.  But 
when  these  subjective  elements  are 
so  far  removed  from  universality  as 
to  be  incomprehensible  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  the  poem  ceases  to  be 
literature,  at  least  according  to  any 
accepted  standard. 

If  the  difficulty  is  intrinsic  to  the 
subject  matter,  as  in  some  of  the 
poems  of  Thomas  Merton,  it  is  at 
least  defensible,  but  the  obfuscation 
of  some  essentially  simple  theme, 
where  plain  statement  would  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  effect,  seems  to  arise 
from  a  perverse  attitude.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  set  up  any  exact 
standard  of  what  can  be  effectively 
said  in  a  poem  and  what  we  should 
leave  for  inference,  but  we  can  at 
least  state  a  general  rule,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  prospective  writers 
to  bear  in  mind: 

If  the  poet  is  writing  for  an  audi¬ 
ence,  he  should  consider  his  audience, 
and  try  to  communicate  his  ideas  as 
exactly  and  as  coherently  as  possible. 
If  he  is  writing  only  for  self-expres¬ 
sion  and  self-satisfaction,  and  doesn’t 
care  for  his  audience  (and  there  are 
such  tendencies  among  modern 
poets),  he  may  write  anything  he 
wants  .  .  .  but  he  shouldn’t  publish  it. 

In  the  same  general  category  with 
extreme  subjectivity  we  might  place 
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what  I  shall  call  the  "guessing  game" 
school  of  poetry.  It  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  to  impute  motives  to  a 
writer,  at  least  without  first  making 
an  exhaustive  study  of  his  work,  but 
it  would  seem,  from  observation  of 
some  of  our  modern  poetry  maga¬ 
zines,  that  some  of  our  modern  poets 
are  deliberately  omitting  essential 
elements  of  their  poems,  and  prob¬ 
ably  feel  they  have  failed  if  anyone 
completely  understands  what  they 
are  talking  about.  But  let  me  quote 
an  example  from  the  Summer  issue 
of  Accent,  one  of  our  better  modern 
magazines.  It  is  entitled,  My  Buddy : 

This  screaming,  hot  sailor 
to  heaven 

down  on  his  cheek 

spic  and  span 

the  rush  of  antiquity 

A  plumb- dumb  love 
to  earth 

rough  martyrdom 
spruce  and  spry 
the  wave  of  iniquity 

Greed,  like  green  ivy  hides 
to  ruin 

a  clean  whistle 
sunny  and  short 
the  excusing  simplicity 

In  the  three  stanzas,  if  you  will  no¬ 
tice,  there  is  not  one  complete  sen¬ 
tence;  indeed,  there  is  only  one  verb. 
The  only  impression  to  be  gained 
from  the  first  reading  of  the  poem 
is  a  succession  of  confused  images. 
Upon  careful  and  mature  considera¬ 


tion  the  possibilities  may  be  some¬ 
what  narrowed,  but  it  is  impossible, 
on  the  given  data,  to  determine  finally 
whether  the  "screaming  hot  sailor" 
has  been  blown  to  pieces  by  a  shell, 
has  bombed  a  hospital,  or  picked  up 
a  teen-ager  on  a  street  corner.  At¬ 
tempts  to  interpret  it  are,  I  must 
admit,  rather  fascinating,  but  its 
poetic  merits  are,  at  best,  dubious. 
It  may  be  interesting,  but  then,  so 
is  a  game  of  charades,  and  in  just 
about  the  same  way.  If  the  reader 
is  interested  in  more  examples  of 
this  sort  of  writing  he  will  find  his 
search  amply  rewarded  on  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  page  of  his  favorite 
newspaper. 

Such  writing  as  that  quoted  above 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  term  "modern  poetry."  While 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
fairly  large  amount  of  this  sort  of 
writing  in  our  more  "modern"  mag¬ 
azines,  we  must  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  extreme  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  trend,  and  seems 
to  combine  most  of  the  defects  of 
the  school  with  only  a  few  of  its  ex¬ 
cellences.  For  a  distinction  between 
the  modern  and  pseudo-modern,  one 
might  compare  the  passage  quoted 
above  with,  for  instance,  E.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings’  : 

“next  to  of  course  god  america  i 

love  you  land  of  the  pilgrims  and  so 

forth  oh 

say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn’s  early  my 
country  ’tis  of  centuries  come  and  go 
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and  are  no  more  what  of  it  we  should 
worry- 

in  every  language  even  deafanddumb 
thy  sons  acclaim  your  glorious  name  by 
gorry 

by  jingo  by  gee  by  gosh  by  gum 
why  talk  of  beauty  what  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  those  heroic  happy  dead 
who  rushed  like  lions  to  the  roaring 
slaughter 

they  did  not  stop  to  think  they  died 
instead 

then  shall  the  voices  of  liberty  be  mute?” 

He  spoke.  And  drank  rapidly  a  glass  of 
water. 

But  besides  those  who  have  de¬ 
parted  from  tradition,  our  century 
has  a  large  proportion  of  writers  who 
have  achieved  notable  success  with¬ 
out  becoming  radical,  and  these,  too, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
writing  in  modern  times,  must  also 
be  included  under  the  category  of 
modern  poets,  and  should  be  given 
some  consideration  in  an  essay  on 
modern  poetry.  For  purposes  of  con¬ 
venience,  and  to  point  out  a  partial 
explanation  of  their  independence  of 
the  main  currents  in  modern  poetry, 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  cate¬ 
gories,  as  follows: 

First,  there  are  those  who  have  re¬ 
tired  from  the  modern  city  life,  some¬ 
what  after  the  manner  of  Thoreau, 
and  worked  out  a  sort  of  philosophy 
which  they  express  in  their  writing 

The  two  foremost  exponents  of 
this  school  are  Robert  Frost  and,  at 
least  in  part,  Robinson  Jeffers. 
Vachel  Lindsay  and  Carl  Sandburg 


are  a  sort  of  subdivision  of  this 
school  in  most  of  their  writing.  They 
express  a  sort  of  American  folk  phi¬ 
losophy,  based  largely  on  common 
sense,  and,  in  Lindsay,  on  ‘'old-time 
religion.” 

The  second  group  includes  those 
who  have  been  strongly  influenced 
by  reading  in  the  more  traditional 
periods  of  literature,  who  reject  the 
modern  opinions  on  man  and  related 
subjects,  and  have  evolved  a  sort  of 
hybrid  form,  more  classical  than  the 
general  trend.  Into  this  category 
fall  such  writers  as  Edward  Arling¬ 
ton  Robinson,  Elinor  Wylie,  and 
Robert  Hillyer. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  theo¬ 
retical  of  the  three  divisions,  there 
are  the  Catholic  poets,  and  those  who 
have  identified  themselves  with  some 
other  traditional  and  carefully  form¬ 
ulated  religion.  Great  modern  poets 
of  this  kind  are  not  so  easy  to  find 
among  the  writers  in  English.  In 
French  we  might  mention  Paul  Clau¬ 
del  and  Charles  Peguy.  In  English 
we  have,  of  course,  Belloc  and  Ches¬ 
terton,  but  they  were  both  primarily 
prose  writers.  Again,  there  is  Joyce 
Kilmer,  but  his  merits  as  a  poet  are 
also  quite  debatable. 

And  here  we  must  insert  a  word 
of  caution.  This  division  is  rather 
arbitrary,  and  suited  primarily  to  the 
study  of  the  particular  aspect  of  mod¬ 
ern  poetry  under  discussion.  Many 
poets  simply  cannot  be  put  into  a 
category.  Ezra  Pound,  for  instance, 
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should  belong  to  the  second  class 
enumerated,  but  he  simply  does  not. 
He  has  undeniably  been  influenced  by 
classical  studies,  and  also  undeniably 
rejects  many  modern  ideas,  but  his 
writing  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  worthwhile  modern  poets. 
T.  S.  Eliot,  by  his  own  declaration 
that  he  is  a  classicist  in  literature  and 
an  Anglo-Catholic  in  religion,  should 
belong  to  both  the  second  and  third 
categories,  but  his  use  of  subjective 
symbolism  puts  a  large  portion  of  his 
work  among  the  left  wingers.  Emily 
Dickinson  fulfills  all  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  first  category,  but 
again  subjectivity  makes  much  of  her 
writing  difficult.  Finally,  Thomas 
Merton  should  be  in  the  third  group, 
but  subjectivism,  symbolism,  and  the 
essentially  mystical  quality  of  his 
writing  make  him  difficult. 

Whatever  its  defects,  however, 
the  division  serves  at  least  one  good 


purpose.  It  will  point  out  the  fact 
that  our  time  has  produced  a  larger 
and  more  varied  crop  of  excellent 
poets  than  any  since  the  Elizabethan. 
We  have  not  as  yet  produced  any 
of  the  stature  of  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
or  Goethe,  but  the  quality  of  mod¬ 
ern  literature  is,  with  all  its  variety 
of  subject  and  style,  uniformly  good, 
and  our  writers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent  craftsmen.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  writers  and  works  I 
have  mentioned,  even  the  quotation 
which  was  disparaged  a  few  pages 
back,  which  can  be  read  without 
some  profit  and  pleasure. 

The  question  remains,  whether  fu¬ 
ture  generations  will  agree  with  our 
liberal  acceptance  of  modern  art, 
modern  poetry,  or  even  modern  civili¬ 
zation.  It  might  almost  be  worth 
living  a  few  hundred  years  to  find 
out. 
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• 

Number  1  —  Your  Father’s 

Mustache 

The  Stylus,  November,  1949 

Number  2  —  Staff  and  Friends  at 

Annual  Christmas  Party 

The  Stylus,  December,  1949 

Number  3  —  The  Earthbound 

Earthworm 

The  Stylus,  February,  1950 

Number  4  —  Gothick  Mona  Lisa 
The  Stylus,  October,  1949 

THE  STYLUS  EXHIBITION 

Paintings  by 

Bob  Tracy  and  Bill  Coss 


Number  One:  Your  Father’s 
Mustache.  In  this  composition  the 
artists  have  chosen  to  satirize  the  era 
known  as  "The  Gay  Nineties." 
With  a  few  brief  but  telling  strokes 
they  have  managed  to  place  before 
us  a  period  of  horsecars  and  bustles, 
the  Gilded  Age  of  Lillian  Russell  and 
Diamond  Jim  Brady,  of  gaslights  and 
the  handle-bar  mustache.  The  paint¬ 
ing  is  executed  in  a  spirit  of  nostalgia 
for  a  day  and  a  way  of  life  that  can 
never  return,  yet  it  avoids  the  pitfalls 
of  mawkish  sentimentality  and  rose- 
colored  glassesism  to  give  us  an  hon¬ 
est  and  disciplined  albeit  abstract 
portrait  of  an  age  in  all  its  beauty 
and  decadence. 

Number  Two:  Staff  and  Friends 
at  Annual  Christmas  Party.  In  this 
informal  sketch  the  artists  have  man¬ 
aged  to  reproduce  a  perfection  the 
vacuity  so  commonly  to  be  met  with 
at  such  gatherings.  The  picture  is 
a  tour  de  force  of  realism;  it  cap¬ 
tures  for  all  time  a  sense  of  temporal 
timelessness  together  with  a  feeling 
of  deadly  ennui  in  an  example  of 
sophisticated  social  caricature  of  a 
kind  rarely  found  in  the  work  of 
American  artists.  Here  if  anywhere 
the  emptiness  of  pseudo-Bohemia  is 
ruthlessly  dissected  and  all  its  innate 
inanity  lain  bare.  The  influence  of 
Hogarth  and  Daumier  is  evident. 


Number  Three:  The  Earthbound 
Earthworm.  This  painting  is  from 
the  artists’  well  known  series,  "Les 
Histoires  Populaires,"  a  set  of  eight¬ 
een  paintings  illustrative  of  well- 
known  tales  from  the  folklore  of 
many  lands.  Here  we  have  Number 
Twelve,  showing  an  American  leg¬ 
end  long  familiar  to  radio  listeners 
and  readers  of  Joe  Miller,  the  ven¬ 
erable  story  of  the  worm  who  saw 
another  worm,  tried  to  make  friends 
with  it,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
looking  at  his  own  tail.  Our  artists 
have  contrived  to  make  the  tale 
uniquely  their  own  by  giving  it  one 
final  satiric  twist  that  turns  what  was 
at  best  a  rather  tepid  joke  into  a  bit 
of  earth-shaking  Rabelaisian  humor. 

Number  Four:  The  Got  hick 
Mona  Lisa.  Da  Vinci’s  famous  Mona 
Lisa  has  been  a  challenge  to  artists 
for  almost  four  centuries.  Coss  and 
Tracy  have  met  the  challenge  here 
in  a  characteristically  ingenious  way 
by  capturing  the  so-called  inscruta¬ 
bility  of  the  portrait  without  repro¬ 
ducing  the  Renaissance  world  which 
gave  it  birth.  The  Renaissance  was 
an  age  in  which  a  partly  successful 
attempt  was  made  to  relive  the  life 
of  Greek  and  Roman  times.  Our 
artists  have  chosen  a  period  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed,  the  late  Eighteenth 
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Century  in  England,  where,  under 
the  leadership  of  Horace  Walpole, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  return  ar¬ 
tistically  to  Gothic (k)  times  for 
models  and  ideas.  In  this  picture, 


then,  we  see  the  successful  blending 
of  Renaissance  sophistication  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  ruder  age,  and  the 
whole  subtly  enhanced  with  over¬ 
tones  of  late  Eighteenth  Century 
decadence. 


C^onuerAation  'WJith  (jedtureA 


’'You  mean  .  .  .?"  "Well,  yes,  of  course." 

"It  seems  to  me  .  .  ."  "True,  but  you’ve  got  to  .  . 

"Ah,  well,  that’s  life."  "That’s  life  —  the  downhill  phase." 
"Still,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  one  .  .  .?’’  "No! 

Not  on  your  .  .  "Shucks  —  it’s  such  a  little  thing.” 

"I  know,  but  we  have  rules."  "And  Emily,  too?” 

"Well,  if  you  put  it  that  way.”  "Well,  I  do." 

"And  Emily,  too?"  "Yes,  Emily!" 

"I  don’t  see  .  .  "You  have  to  break  some  eggs.” 

"I  know,  but  still  ...  I  know,  but  couldn’t  you  .  .  .  ?" 
"Not  in  a  thousand  years." 


—  Robert  Tracy 


DRUMS  UNDER  THE  WINDOW 

By  WALTER  V.  CARTY 
Illustrated  by  Frank  O’Brien 

Cast  of  characters'. 

Mrs.  McShane,  an  old  woman 
Brian,  her  son 
Maura,  his  wife 

Captain  Berkeley,  a  British  officer 
Four  Soldiers 


It  is  a  cool,  rainy  Spring  night  in 
Dublin,  1918.  The  British  have  taken 
over  the  city  less  than  forty -eight 
hours  ago,  and  the  streets  of  the  Irish 
capital  are  clattering  with  the  sound 
of  the  hated  Black-and-Tan  boots  and 
the  air  is  piled  with  the  unfamiliar 
rumble  of  drums,  British  drums. 

The  scene  opens  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  dining  hall  and  pub  of  the  Pea¬ 
cock,  a  small  inn  located  on  a  slight 
promontory  overlooking  Sackville 
Street  and  the  main  thoroughfare  of 


Dublin.  It  was  one  of  the  first  places 
seized  by  the  British  on  their  arrival. 
Before  the  curtain  rises,  there  is  heard 
the  muffled,  monotonous  rumble  of 
drums.  The  curtain  rises  on  the  ill- 
lighted  dining  hall.  To  the  left  are 
two  huge  windows  with  shades  half 
drawn.  A  streetlight  shines  dimly 
across  the  windowpanes  and  casts  a 
faint  shaft  of  light  across  the  floor. 
Beyond  the  windows  and  at  an  angle 
to  the  back  wall  is  a  doorway  which 
leads  out  to  the  front  steps  of  the  inn. 
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Dead  center  are  closed  folding  doors 
from  which  can  be  heard  men’s 
voices,  one  of  them  often  raised  in 
loud  anger.  To  the  left  of  the  folding 
doors  is  a  narrow  staircase;  to  the 
right  is  an  old  wooden  bar,  its  long 
putnps  and  faucets  jutting  upwards. 
Standing  on  a  chair  behind  the  bar  is 
Maura,  the  innkeeper’s  wife,  put¬ 
ting  fresh  wicks  in  the  gas  lamp  she 
has  pulled  down  from  the  ceiling. 
She  is  a  primly-dressed  woman  in 
her  thirties.  On  the  right  of  the  room 
is  a  small  open  fireplace  with  a  few 
pots  and  a  kettle  suspended  on  iron 
rungs  over  the  flames.  Beside  the 
fireplace  is  Mrs.  McShane,  an  old, 
wrinkled  woman,  perhaps  sixty- five 
or  seventy,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and 
seated  stiffly  in  a  rocking  chair.  A 
few  benches  along  the  walls  and 
some  chairs  and  tables  complete  the 
furniture.  Occasionally  a  gust  of 
wind  sends  raindrops  spattering 
across  the  windowpanes. 

Maura  sighs  with  relief  as  the 
fresh  wicks  take  to  the  oil.  The  room 
becomes  fairly  well  lighted,  and  we 
see  that  Maura  is  a  rather  pretty 
woman.  Her  dark  hair  is  pulled  back 
into  a  neat  bun  at  the  nape  of  her 
neck,  and  she  is  wearing  a  gray  dress 
with  a  striped  apron. 

Maura  ( nervously  coming  down 
from  the  chair) :  ’Tis  much  better 
with  a  little  brightness  in  the  place, 
isn’t  it,  mother?  ( The  old  woman 
does  not  answer,  nor  is  it  expected. 


Maura  goes  over  to  her  mother-in- 
law  and  tightens  the  blanket  around 
her  feet.  The  old  ivoman  smiles 
feebly  and  continues  to  rock.  It  is 
not  long  before  we  discover  that  Mrs. 
McShane  is  suffering  from  some 
kind  of  palsy,  a  familiar  ailment  in 
misty  Ireland,  which  strikes  not  only 
at  the  spinal  chord  and  bones  of  the 
back,  but  the  vocal  chords  as  well. 
Now  and  then,  Mrs.  McShane  lifts 
her  eyes  to  the  tivo  dusty  photographs 
above  the  fireplace.  They  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  her  two  sons.  The  drums  are 
still  droning  off  in  the  distance .) 

Are  those  men  in  there  bothering 
ye,  mother?  (Mrs.  McShane  shakes 
her  head.)  Oh,  ’tis  those  damnable 
drums!  They  wear  my  nerves  to  a 
frazzle,  too.  ( She  paces  the  room 
nervously,  tiptoeing  past  the  folding 
doors  where  the  British  are  talking.) 
I  wonder  where  Brian  is  ?  He’s  tak¬ 
ing  the  risk  of  a  horsethief  staying 
out  this  late.  I  tell  ye,  mother,  they’ll 
soon  discover  what  he’s  doing.  What 
could  be  keeping  him  this  late  ? 

(The  folding  doors  open  slightly, 
and  the  talking  inside  the  room  sud¬ 
denly  ceases.  The  glare  of  a  gas  lamp 
can  be  seen  through  the  haze  of  cigar 
smoke  as  the  door  slides  open  wider. 
A  soldier  steps  into  the  dining  hall, 
pulling  the  folding  door  behind 
him.) 

Soldier:  Captain  Berkeley  wants 
you  to  set  five  places  for  supper. 

Maura  ( defiantly )  :  The  Captain 
must  think  he’s  back  in  England! 
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Soldier  ( cocking  one  eye  slight¬ 
ly)  :  You  might  get  along  better,  my 
good  lady,  if  you  gave  us  less  of  your 
lip. 

Maura  ( her  anger  increasing) : 
What  else  do  ye  expect?  Barging 
in  here  and  taking  over  the  Peacock! 
( She  pronounces  it  as  though  it  were 
"Pay cock.”  )  Have  ye  no  pity  for  this 
poor  old  woman,  crippled  and  de¬ 
fenseless  and  not  able  to  say  a  word 
for  herself?  ( She  points  to  her 
mother-in-law  rocking  beside  the 
fire.) 

Soldier:  You  might  do  well  to 
imitate  her,  young  woman,  especially 
as  to  her  lack  of  words.  The  less 
bother  you  give  us,  the  quicker  we’ll 
be  on  our  way. 

Maura  ( scornfully ) :  Ye  cannot 
leave  too  quickly  to  satisfy  the  likes 
of  me.  But  ye’ll  get  no  special  priv¬ 
ileges  .  .  . 

Soldier:  You  seem  to  forget  that 
already  you’ve  been  granted  a  special 
privilege  by  the  Captain.  Didn’t  he 
sign  a  pass  this  morning  so  that  your 
husband  could  visit  that  sick  cousin 
of  his?  (He  looks  around  the  room.) 
Is  he  not  back  yet? 

Maura  (her  voice  more  subdued 
and  her  eyes  cast  down) :  He  has 
been  detained,  I  believe.  (She  hurries 
behind  the  bar  and  starts  stacking  up 
plates  and  cups.)  Ye’ll  have  yere 
meal  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  ready. 
(The  soldier  walks  over  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  looks  out  into  the  street. 
The  rumble  of  drums  ceases.  He 


raises  the  curtain  higher  and  rubs  his 
hand  over  the  window  pane.) 

Soldier  (his  voice  sounding  loud¬ 
er  now  without  the  drums)  :  I  do  not 
see  your  husband  coming  through 
the  streets.  It  is  quite  late,  and  the 
guard  has  been  changed  already. 
(Then  casually):  Maybe  he  was  ar¬ 
rested.  .  .  . 

Maura  (her  voice  suddenly 
strained  with  fear)  :  Arrested  ?  Why 
should  he  be  arrested?  He  had  the 
signed  card  with  him. 

Soldier  (coming  back  from  the 
window) :  You  have  not  heard  the 
news  then.  It  is  just  as  well.  (He 
walks  back  to  the  folding  doors.) 
Tell  me  when  you  have  the  supper 
ready.  (He  goes  into  the  back  room, 
pulling  the  door  behind  him.) 

Maura  (whispering) :  Whatever 
could  he  have  meant?  Oh,  God  in 
heaven,  where  is  that  man?  (Old 
Mrs.  McShane  looks  up  again  at 
the  picture  above  the  fireplace,  fust 
then  there  is  the  sound  of  footsteps 
coming  up  the  front  stairs.)  Maybe 
this  is  Brian  now!  (She  runs  across 
the  room  to  the  window.)  Oh,  it  is, 
mother,  it  is!  He’s  stamping  the  rain 
from  his  boots.  (She  opens  the  door, 
and  Brian  enters,  flinging  off  his 
jacket  and  small  peaked  cap.  He  is 
a  tall,  rangy  man  of  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  He  grasps  his  wife  by 
the  waist  and  kisses  her  forehead  and 
lips.) 

Brian  (huskily) :  Oh,  Maura,  me 
dear,  we’ve  had  a  full  day. 
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Maura:  Thank  God,  thank  God, 
ye’re  here!  What  took  ye  so  long? 
But  first,  come;  come  over  here  to 
the  fire  and  warm  yere  hands.  I  ll 
get  ye  a  drop  of  the  crayture.  Or 
would  ye  rather  a  strong  cup  of  tea  ? 

Brian  ( wiping  the  rain  from  his 
forehead ) :  The  brandy  will  be  fine. 
Tell  me,  Maura,  have  they  inquired 
about  me  inside  there  ? 

Maura  ( looking  quickly  at  the 
closed  folding  doors )  :  One  of  them 
—  that  one  with  the  horrible  teeth  — 
he  came  out  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
and  wondered  where  ye  were. 

Brian:  What  did  ye  tell  him? 

Maura:  Only  that  ye  had  the  pass 
signed  by  the  Captain  himself. 

Brian:  There’s  nothing  much 
more  ye  could  have  said.  (He  walks 
over  to  his  mother .)  How  has  the 
old  lady  been  taking  the  strain?  (He 
bends  down  and  kisses  his  mother’s 
cheek  l) 

Maura  (pouring  out  the  brandy ) : 
Faith,  it  has  all  been  less  bother  to 
her  than  to  meself.  I  can’t  help  but 
wonder  sometimes.  Of  course,  she 
knows  everything  that’s  going  on, 
although  she  cannot  say  a  word  that 
might  be  passing  through  her  mind. 
I’ve  seen  her  looking  peculiarly  at 
the  Captain  a  few  times.  Almost, 
yes,  almost  as  though  she  knew  him 
.  .  .  as  though  she  was  trying  to  go 
back  in  her  mind  . . .  well,  it  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  But,  Brian,  ye  haven’t  told 
me  what  happened  today. 


Brian  (quaffing  the  liquor  in 
gulps  and  ignoring  his  wife’s  ques¬ 
tion)  :  Oh,  if  she  only  had  her  health, 
the  British  would  not  be  in  this  place 
for  long.  Y e’ve  only  known  her  this 
way,  Maura,  but  mark  my  words,  she 
was  the  fluent  one  when  she  was 
younger.  She  had  more  than  a  sting¬ 
ing  tongue;  she  had  a  lashing  one. 
Many’s  the  time  I  think  it  was  that 
tongue  that  sent  Shawn  across  to  Eng¬ 
land.  (He  smiles  at  his  mother  as 
she  looks  up  at  the  dusty  picture  of 
Shawn.)  Maura,  ye  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  Shawn  at  all,  do  ye?  (He  laughs.) 
But,  how  could  ye?  He  was  gone 
’fore  ye  came  to  the  Peacock.  .  .  . 
Seventeen  long  years  and  we  haven’t 
seen  hide  nor  hair  of  him.  .  .  . 

Maura  (somewhat  exasperated) : 
Why  this  talk  about  Shawn  now?  Ye 
haven’t  told  me  what  kept  ye  so  long 
today.  Something  happened,  I  know 
it  did,  Brian.  The  soldier  that  came 
out  a  few  minutes  ago  told  me 
that  .  .  . 

Brian  (interrupting  her)  :  Do  not 
worry  yere  pretty  head  about  such 
things,  Maura.  Are  ye  getting  sup¬ 
per  for  those  men  yet? 

Maura  (tears  streaming  down  her 
face) :  Now  I  know  something  went 
wrong!  Oh,  tell  me,  Brian,  please, 
what  happened  at  the  meeting? 
(Softly)  Was  it  in  Pat  Riordan’s  cel¬ 
lar  again? 

Brian  (rising  from  his  chair  with 
glass  in  his  hand) :  There  was  no 
meeting  today,  Maura. 
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Maura:  No  meeting  ?  Where  have 
ye  been,  then,  since  early  this  morn¬ 
ing?  Oh,  what  are  ye  keeping  from 
me,  Brian? 

Brian  ( disheartened ;  looking  his 
wife  straight  in  the  eyes ) :  All  I  can 
say  is  that  our  ( sarcastically )  hon¬ 
ored  guest,  Captain  Berkeley,  must 
die  tonight.  (At  the  mention  of 
Berkeley’s  name,  old  Mrs.  Mc- 
Shane’s  rocking  stops  abruptly .) 

Maura  (sobbingly)  :  Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Joseph!  Not  a  murder!  Must 
we  shed  blood  in  this  house,  too? 
(Then  forcefully)  God  will  never 
forgive  ye,  Brian! 

Brian  (dispassionately) :  It  is 
either  his  life  or  the  lives  of  nine 
of  me  men.  I  did  not  want  to  tell 
ye,  Maura,  but  there  was  an  explo¬ 
sion  down  on  the  waterfront  early 
this  afternoon,  and  three  limies  were 
killed.  Already  they’ve  taken  Tim 
Sheehan  and  Daniel  White.  They’ll 
have  nine  hostages  by  dawn. 

Maura:  But  what  has  this  got  to 
do  with  Captain  Berkeley? 

Brian  (cynically) :  Captain  Berk¬ 
eley?  What  do  ye  think  he’s  doing 
in  that  room  right  now?  He’s  plot¬ 
ting  the  whole  thing  out.  Coming 
up  from  the  docks  this  evening  I 
heard  that  three  Irishmen  must  die 
for  every  Englishman  killed.  And 
the  name  of  Berkeley  was  on  all  their 
tongues.  He  is  in  charge  of  the 
whole  thing.  But  with  him  out  of 
the  way,  there’ll  be  nothing  but  con¬ 


fusion  until  word  comes  from  Eng¬ 
land  for  his  replacement. 

Maura  (quietly) :  That  will  not 
take  long.  A  day  or  two. 

Brian  (sitting  down  again)  :  Yes, 
but  it’ll  be  long  enough  for  us  to 
act.  Come,  let  us  not  talk  about  it 
any  more.  Hurry  up  with  their 
meals,  and  (slowly)  Maura  (she 
turns  to  look  at  him),  set  an  espe¬ 
cially  fine  table  for  the  good  Captain. 

(Maura  arranges  a  number  of 
cups  and  plates  upon  a  large  tray 
placed  on  the  bar.  She  busies  herself, 
placing  napkins,  pouring  tea,  finding 
room  on  the  tray  for  a  huge  casserole 
and  a  plate  of  bread  chunks.  Old 
Mrs.  McShane  watches  her  closely, 
then  looks  up  at  the  photographs 
again.) 

Brian:  Have  ye  ever  seen  mother 
so  interested  in  the  pictures  before? 
These  Englishmen  must  make  her 
think  of  Shawn  somewhere  over  in 
England  now.  She  can  hardly  take 
her  eyes  off  him. 

Maura:  She  must  be  thinking 
about  him  all  day.  This  afternoon 
I  found  her  gazing  at  the  picture  of 
him  and  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks. 

Brian  (sighing  deeply)  :  Oh,  sev¬ 
enteen  years  cannot  change  a 
mother’s  love. 

Maura  (sadly) :  It  only  makes  the 
love  deeper,  I  suppose. 

Brian  (leaping  to  his  feet) :  Ah, 
but  why  should  we  waste  thoughts  on 
him?  Where  is  he  now  when  his 
country  needs  him  most? 
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Maura:  Shhhhh,  keep  yere  voice 
down,  dear! 

Brian:  To  think  he  was  once  an 
Irishman.  .  .  . 

Maura:  We  cannot  judge  him, 
Brian.  Suppose  he  did  not  write  .  .  . 
who  knows  what  he  had  to  face  in  a 
city  like  Liverpool  ?  And  remember, 
he  is  still  yere  brother  and  yere 
mother’s  son.  (She  starts  suddenly 
at  the  sound  of  scuffl/ng  feet  behind 
the  folding  door.)  Be  quiet,  I  hear 
someone  moving  in  the  rear  room. 

( The  folding  doors  open  again. 
Captain  Berkeley  stands  in  the 
doorway ,  his  huge  bulk  cutting 
against  the  light  from  behind.  He  is 
as  tall  as  Brian  and  has  a  black  beard 
scissored  to  a  sharp  peak.  His  eyes 
are  stern  and  somewhat  narrowed . 
Across  his  left  cheek  is  streaked  a 
long  scar.  Yet  he  is  a  handsome  man 
in  a  swaggering,  imperious  way.) 

Berkeley  (gruffly) :  My  men  are 
hungry.  Where  the  hell  is  that  food  ? 

Brian  (waving  his  hand  cas¬ 
ually)  :  It’s  coming. 

Maura:  All  I  need  to  find  is  the 
sugar,  and  then  ye  can  have  yere  fill. 

Berkeley:  I’m  low  on  tobacco. 
Is  there  any  around  the  inn? 

Brian:  I  believe  there  is  some 
here  around  the  bar.  {He  goes 
behind  the  bar.)  Maura,  have  ye 
seen  me  tobacco? 

Maura:  I  think  the  tin  is  standing 
there  on  the  mantel  —  beside  me 
sewing  kit. 


Berkeley:  I’ll  get  it.  (He  walks 
across  to  the  fireplace.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Shane  watches  him  closely  from  her 
rocker.  He  takes  down  the  tin  and 
begins  to  fill  his  pipe,  changes  his 
mind,  and  taps  the  tobacco  back  into 
the  canister.  All  the  while,  he  is 
looking  very  closely  into  Mrs.  Mc- 
Shane’s  eyes  almost  as  if  she  should 
recognize  him.)  I’ll  wait  till  after 
I  have  something  in  my  belly.  (His 
eyes  soften  as  he  looks  at  the  old 
woman.  She  continues  to  scrutinize 
him  blankly.)  This  is  all  a  bit  of 
a  hardship  for  you,  isn’t  it,  my  good 
woman  ? 

(The  drums  begin  to  roll  under  the 
window  once  again,  and  boots  can  be 
heard  clicking  on  the  cobblestones  in 
the  streets.  Maura  shudders.  Two 
more  soldiers  emerge  from  the  back 
room.  Berkeley  straightens  up  and 
his  voice  becomes  rough  again.) 

Berkeley:  Hurry  up,  lass,  let  us 
have  supper  while  it  is  hot. 

Soldier:  What’s  keeping  her  so 
long  ? 

Maura:  Would  ye  rather  take  it 
out  here? 

Berkeley  (seeming  to  know  the 
husband  and  wife  want  to  talk)  :  No, 
we’ll  stay  where  we  are.  (He  carries 
the  tobacco  canister  with  him.)  Mr. 
McShane  (slowly),  you  were  gone 
quite  a  while  today.  (The  other 
soldiers  look  up  at  Brian.)  How 
did  you  find  your  cousin’s  health  ? 
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Brian  ( staring  straight  ahead)  : 
He  was  not  too  well.  He  wanted  me 
to  ...  to  stay  the  whole  day  with 
him. 

Berkeley  {with  feigned  careless¬ 
ness)  :  What  street  was  it  now  you 
said  your  cousin  lived  on? 

Brian:  I  told  ye  this  morning 
when  ye  gave  me  the  pass. 

Berkeley:  You  told  me  many 
things  this  morning. 

Brian:  ’Twas  Dolphin  Street. 

Berkeley:  Yes,  Dolphin  Street.  I 
am  not  too  familiar  with  this  city  yet, 
Mr.  McShane.  Can  you  tell  me 
roughly  where  this  Dolphin  Street 
is  located? 

Brian  {sheepishly) :  It  is  not  too 
far  from  the  Liffey. 

Berkeley  {quickly)  :  And  it  is  not 
too  far  from  the  docks,  either,  is  it, 
Mr.  McShane?  Tell  me,  what  kind 
of  transportation  did  you  use? 

Brian  {his  eyes  brightening  with 
anger)'.  I  rode!  On  my  bicycle!  It 
is  the  way  I  always  travel. 

Berkeley:  And  this  bicycle? 
Where  is  it  now? 

Brian  :  I  have  it  chained  to  a  post 
—  right  under  the  eaves  of  the  house. 

Berkeley  {pausing) :  Thank  you, 
Mr.  McShane  —  for  your  quick  an¬ 
swers  at  least.  Ah,  I  see  your  wife  is 
ready.  {He  walks  to  the  folding 
doors.)  Clear  those  papers  from  the 
table,  men.  The  food  is  finally  here. 

Maura  carries  the  heavily  laden 
tray  into  the  room.  Berkeley  and 
the  two  soldiers  follow  her  in.  Brian 


goes  behind  the  bar  and  reaches  for 
one  of  the  bottles  —  a  fancy-labeled, 
amber-colored  one.  He  fills  a  tumbler 
half  full  and  gulps  the  stuff  down 
quickly.  Old  Mrs.  McShane  begins 
to  rock  rather  violently  in  her  chair. 
Maura  returns  to  the  dining  hall, 
closing  the  door  behind  her.  She 
rushes  over  to  Brian. 

Maura  {pressing  close  to  her  hus¬ 
band)  :  He  knows  ye  were  at  the 
waterfront,  Brian !  He  knows  ye  were 
one  of  the  men.  {She  turns  aside.) 
Those  questions  he  asked,  and  the 
way  he  looked  at  me  just  now! 

Brian  {unmoved) :  I  know  he 
knows.  But  why  didn’t  he  arrest  me, 
make  me  one  of  his  bloody  pigs  at 
the  knife-sticking  tomorrow? 

Maura:  He  has  no  reason  to  fear 
ye.  He  has  plenty  of  protection.  All 
his  soldiers  are  well-armed.  He’s 
probably  enjoying  this  little  game 
with  ye. 

Brian  {slapping  his  thigh) :  And 
what  a  time  not  to  have  a  gun  in  the 
house!  They’ve  cleaned  out  all  the 
kitchen  knives  —  there’s  not  a  sharp- 
pointed  thing  in  the  house.  I  didn’t 
dare  bring  a  gun  with  me  from  Pat’s 
cellar.  There  were  limies  on  every 
street  corner  —  asking  for  yere 
damned  pass,  going  through  yere 
clothes,  inspecting,  and  asking  all 
kinds  of  questions.  .  .  . 

Maura:  And  yet  ye  say  that  this 
Berkeley  must  die  tonight.  .  .  . 

Brian  {furiously) :  He  must!  I 
gave  me  solemn  word  to  the  boys! 
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(Then  coldly )  I’ll  have  to  find  some 
way! 

The  drums  beneath  the  window 
subside  into  silence.  Maura  pulls  a 
chair  up  close  to  the  fireplace  near 
her  mother-in-law .  She  reaches  for 
the  sewing  basket  on  the  mantel,  sits 
down  and  begins  to  work  on  a  piece 
of  ivoolen  material. 

Maura:  There’s  yere  supper  on 
the  tray,  Brian.  Sit  down  and  get 
that  behind  ye.  Just  relax  and  forget 
about  things  for  a  while. 

(Brian  takes  his  tray  to  one  of 
the  tables  and  sits  down .) 

Brian:  Ye’ve  eaten? 

Maura:  Yes,  dear.  I  had  mine 
about  an  hour  ago.  I  fed  mother 
some  of  that  corn  pudding.  I  could 
tell  she  liked  it.  (Maura  smiles 
warmly  at  the  old  woman  who  bows 
her  head  slightly .)  Later  on  I  read 
to  mother.  There’s  a  book  of  poetry 
upstairs  that  she  seems  to  like.  It’s 
full  of  little  sonnets  about  bubbling 
brooks  and  the  countryside  and  state 
fairs  and  bonfire  nights  up  in  the  old 
hills.  (Her  voice  trails  off  reminis¬ 
cently.') 

Brian  (munching  on  a  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton)  :  Ye  miss  the  country.  I  know 
ye  miss  it.  Do  ye  regret  ever  coming 
with  me  to  the  city,  Maura  ? 

Maura  (smiling):  Regret?  What 
a  strange  question  for  ye  to  ask.  How 
could  I  regret  all  that  I  have  here? 
We’ve  never  been  blessed  with  chil¬ 
dren,  but  there  are  other  things.  We 
have  the  Peacock  to  run  and  yere 


mother  keeps  our  hands  full.  And 
we  have  each  other.  I  have  great 
faith  that  the  English  will  soon  be 
back  where  they  belong. 

Brian:  Yere  worrying  about  yere 
family  though. 

Maura  (pausing  in  her  needle¬ 
work  and  closing  her  eyes) :  I  think 
about  them,  of  course.  I  heard  yes¬ 
terday  from  one  of  the  women  in  the 
square  that  the  British  had  got  down 
as  far  as  the  county  next  to  mine. 
They  burned  a  few  cottages  and 
ruined  most  of  the  crops  that  they 
didn’t  pack  off  with  them.  And  they 
. .  .  they  violated  some  of  the  women. 

Brian  (reddening)  :  They  haven’t 
gone  near  ye,  have  they?  (Raising  his 
voice  slightly.)  Have  they,  Maura? 

Maura:  I  am  surprised  that  they 
are  such  gentlemen.  Especially  Cap¬ 
tain  Berkeley.  He’s  been  most  kind 
to  me,  and  he  seems  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  be  good  to  mother.  That’s 
why  I  hate  any  real  harm  to  come  to 
him. 

Brian  (philosophically):  We 
have  been  lucky  in  a  way,  I  suppose. 
The  Peacock  for  one  thing  is  too 
valuable  to  them;  they’d  never  burn 
it  down. 

Maura:  Oh,  Brian,  when  will  we 
ever  get  our  freedom? 

Brian  (heatedly) :  Not  till  we’ve 
killed  every  English  mother’s  son! 

Maura:  That  will  never  be  the 
answer.  For  centuries  now  there  has 
been  nothing  but  ill  feeling  between 
England  and  Ireland.  Now  it’s  blood¬ 
shed.  What  good  has  it  ever  done? 
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Brian:  What  else  can  there  be 
but  bloodshed?  They  don’t  even 
send  us  their  real  soldiers.  They 
send  us  these  Black  and  Tans  —  their 
prisoners,  the  scum  from  their  sweat¬ 
shops  and  workhouses. 

Maura:  Ye’ve  forgotten  about 
their  real  soldiers,  Brian.  They’re 
out  fighting  now  against  Germany. 
Who  can  tell  —  maybe  even  yere 
brother  Shawn  is  over  there  fighting 
for  England  now.  Tell  me  truth¬ 
fully,  doesn’t  this  Captain  Berkeley 
strike  ye  as  a  real  soldier? 

Brian:  Save  yere  sympathy, 

Maura. 

Maura:  It  is  not  sympathy  I  have 
for  the  man.  Rather  it  is  sympathy 
for  ye  —  I  fear  for  yere  soul. 

Brian  ( angrily ) :  Mortal,  venial, 
or  no  sin  at  all!  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence!  It  is  me  solemn  duty  to  see 
that  Captain  Berkeley  does  not  live 
to  see  the  sun  rising  up  above  the 
Liffey.  ( There  is  a  stir  from  the 
chair  near  the  fireplace.  Brian  and 
Maura  both  look  toward  Mrs.  Mc- 
Shane,  who  seems  to  be  trying  to 
tell  them  something.') 

Brian:  She  is  worrying  about  me 
soul,  too,  no  doubt. 

Maura  ( moving  over  toward  Mrs. 
McShane)  :  Do  not  disturb  yerself, 
mother.  Put  another  log  on  the  fire, 
Brian.  She  may  be  feeling  a  chill. 
I  feel  this  room  much  colder  now 
than  an  hour  ago. 

Brian  ( carrying  a  log  to  the  fire)  : 
Ye  only  feel  colder  ’cause  yere  heart 


is  telling  ye  that  this  is  all  wrong. 
Ah,  Maura,  ye’ve  borne  up  so  well 
all  along  —  ye  must  stay  with  me 
through  this. 

Maura  ( quietly ,  dispassionately, 
as  she  pokes  the  hot  peat  with  an 
andiron)  :  Have  ye  planned  the  thing 
out? 

Brian  (. smiling  now  that  he  feels 
his  wife  has  been  won  over) :  I’ve 
been  thinking  about  it  all  afternoon. 
( She  passes  him  a  towel  to  wipe  his 
hands.) 

Maura  ( whispering )  :  Tell  me 
what  ye’ve  planned,  but  try  to  keep 
it  from  mother’s  ears.  (She  takes  a 
string  of  rosary  beads  and  winds  it 
around  the  old  woman’s  fingers.  Then 
she  wraps  a  blanket  up  around  the 
woman’s  shoulders.)  Ye  should  try 
to  get  to  sleep  early  tonight,  mother. 
Ye’ve  been  fidgety  and  excited  all 
day  long. 

Brian  moves  a  gas  lamp  over  to 
one  of  the  tables  on  the  far  side  of 
the  room.  He  lowers  the  shades  on 
the  window  and  sits  down.  Maura 
takes  up  her  basket  of  sewing  and 
moves  over  to  a  chair  near  her  hus¬ 
band.  Old  Mrs.  McShane  begins 
to  say  her  beads,  her  lips  quivering 
slowly. 

Brian  (softly,  bending  toward  his 
wife) :  Me  only  hope  is  the  priest’s 
hole  up  under  Berkeley’s  wing.  Ye 
know  the  passageway  behind  the  big 
bed  .  .  .  the  priests  used  to  hide  there 
in  the  olden  days  when  the  British 
were  out  for  their  heads. 
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Maura  ( wide-eyed ) :  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  it!  We  haven’t  used 
it  for  years  now  .  .  . 

Brian:  Berkeley’s  door  will  be 
locked  from  the  inside,  and  he  may 
post  a  guard  on  the  outside.  But 
the  priest’s  hole  has  that  small  stair¬ 
way  and  the  secret  portal.  I’ll  be 
able  to  climb  right  up  to  his  bedroom. 

Maura:  And  what  about  the  other 
men? 

Brian:  The  soldiers  are  all  pretty 
well  filled  with  liquor  now,  so  they’ll 
be  in  a  deep  sleep,  I  hope. 

Maura:  But  —  when  they  find  the 
body  in  the  morning? 

Brian:  Don’t  ye  see  —  I’ll  open 
the  window  from  the  inside  and  make 
me  way  back  down  through  the  same 
passageway  that  saved  many  a  priest’s 
life  during  Cromwell’s  time.  They’ll 
figure  someone  from  the  outside  will 
have  done  it.  I  told  ye  they  dis¬ 
trusted  Berkeley,  and  they’re  a 
wretched  lot  anyway. 

Maura  (frantically)  :  They’re  not 
stupid,  Brian! 

Brian:  What  else  can  they  sus¬ 
pect?  Even  if  they  do  arrest  me,  it 
will  give  me  men  the  time  they  need 
to  carry  out  the  rest  of  their  plans. 

Maura:  The  others  won’t  be  that 
drunk !  Surely,  ye’ll  waken  the  whole 
house  with  the  struggle!  And  he’ll 
have  a  gun  by  his  bed ! 

Brian:  I’ll  have  to  count  on  the 
surprise  of  it  all.  It’ll  take  him  a 


while  to  rally  his  senses,  and  by  that 
time  I’ll  have  me  hands  around  his 
blasted  throat. 

Maura:  Oh,  Brian,  he’s  sure  to  cry 
out.  Ye  must  find  a  better  weapon 
than  yere  hands.  ( She  pulls  nervously 
at  the  hall  of  yarn,  unravelling  the 
skeins  from  the  basket  at  her  feet. 
She  bends  down  to  straighten  out  the 
yarn,  and  the  gas  light  glints  sud¬ 
denly  and  quickly  upon  something 
metallic  in  the  basket.)  Brian  (des¬ 
perately),  would  I  .  .  .  could  I  dare 
possibly  suggest  a  weapon  for  ye  ? 

Brian  ( deep  in  thought)  :  What  is 
it,  Maura?  ( She  reaches  into  the 
basket  and  pulls  out  a  long  pair  of 
scissors.  Brian  blinks  at  them,  in¬ 
credulous,  then  snatches  at  them.) 

Maura:  Oh,  God  in  heaven,  for¬ 
give  me ! 

Brian  ( his  eyes  gleaming)  :  They 
suddenly  look  sharp  and  wicked,  in¬ 
deed.  (He  feels  the  point  where  the 
two  blades  meet.)  Captain  Berkeley, 
I  fear,  will  not  have  too  much  op¬ 
portunity  to  cry  out  tonight.  (He  lifts 
them  high  in  the  air,  glittering  in  the 
gas  light,  and  then  quickly  plunges 
them  into  a  huge  ball  of  wool  on  the 
table.) 

Maura  screams  for  one  short 
second,  then  remembers  herself.  T  here 
is  the  sound  of  agitated  motion  from 
Mrs.  McShane's  chair.  From  the 
back  room  comes  the  noise  of  chairs 
being  pushed  back  and  stamping, 
scuffling  feet.  The  door  is  slid  wide 
open,  and  Captain  Berkeley,  fol- 
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lowed  by  three  or  four  of  his  soldiers, 
enters  the  room.') 

Berkeley:  What  in  God’s  name 
is  the  commotion  out  here  ? 

Maura  ( rushing  toward  the  rock¬ 
ing  chair) :  Tis  Mrs.  McShane.  I 
heard  the  cricking  sound  of  her  chair 
and  I  cried  out.  I  feared  for  a  moment 
that  she  had  fallen  out.  ( She  begins 
to  putter  around  the  rocking  chair, 
stroking  the  old  woman’s  head.) 
There,  there,  now,  mother,  there  is 
nothing  to  fret  about. 

Brian  ( nervously  trying  to  keep 
his  eyes  from  the  scissor  handles  jut¬ 
ting  up  from  the  ball  of  wool):  Me 
wife  is  the  nervous  type.  The  slightest 
sound  puts  her  on  edge. 

Berkeley  ( watching  Maura)  : 
Really!  she  struck  me  as  a  woman 
with  nerves  of  steel.  But  then,  we’ve 
all  had  a  long  day.  It  is  best  that  you 
turn  in  early  tonight. 

Soldier  (in  a  foggy  voice):  The 
decanter  of  whiskey  is  empty,  Cap¬ 
tain.  We  should  have  a  refill  before 
we  turn  in.  ( Then  persuasively) 
Those  rooms  upstairs  are  none  too 
warm. 

Maura  ( feigning  dislike  of  the 
idea)  :  Ye’ve  drunk  all  we  have  here! 

Berkeley  ( ignoring  her  resent¬ 
ment)  :  Is  there  any  more  in  the 
house  ? 

Soldier:  And  don’t  lie,  you 
wench!  You  black  Irish  hide  the 
stuff  everywhere.  You  have  more 
whiskey  in  your  veins  than  .  .  . 


Berkeley:  Be  quiet!  (turning  to 
Maura  who  is  a  triple  surprised  at 
Berkeley’s  taking  her  side)  Is  there 
any  more  downstairs,  ma’am? 

Maura  (quietly) :  Yes,  sir,  in  the 
cellar.  The  keys  are  hung  up  over  the 
beams.  I’ll  get  ye  some  right  away. 

Berkeley  (bowing  to  her): 
Thank  you,  ma’am.  And  when  you 
return,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  room  upstairs  ? 

Maura:  Yes  sir,  I  just  want  to 
fetch  me  sewing  and  put  it  away  for 
the  night.  (She  goes  over  to  the  table 
and  carefully  gathers  together  the 
skeins  of  wool,  covering  the  scissors 
as  she  does  so.  She  glances  quickly  at 
Brian.) 

Berkeley:  You,  too,  should  turn 
in  early,  Mr.  McShane.  (One  of  the 
soldiers  frisks  through  Brian’s  shirt 
and  trousers  and  nods  to  Berkeley, 
indicating  he  finds  no  concealed 
weapons.)  I  suppose  your  mother 
will  remain  seated  by  the  fire  as  usual. 

Brian:  It’s  what  the  doctor  has 
ordered.  The  bones  in  her  back  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  stretching  out  flat  on 
a  bed.  She  needs  the  warmth  from  the 
logs  anyway. 

Berkeley  (turning  toward  the  old 
woman) :  Of  course,  of  course.  The 
poor  thing  shall  have  whatever  is  best 
for  her.  (Mrs.  McShane  nods  and 
smiles  at  the  Captain.) 

Soldier  (to  Maura)  :  You’ll  not 
ration  us  now  on  the  whiskey,  will 
you,  Mrs.  McShane?  Perhaps  I  should 
go  with  you. 
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Berkeley  {sharply) :  Let  the 
woman  be!  We  are  visitors  here,  not 
conquerors. 

Maura  ( setting  the  sewing  basket 
back  on  the  mantel) :  I’ll  bring 
enough  to  keep  ye  happy  till  Christ¬ 
mas!  ( She  exits.) 

Berkeley:  I  doubt  if  we’ll  be 
needing  you  any  more  this  evening, 
Mr.  McShane.  Perhaps  you  will  see 
if  there’s  enough  peat  in  the  room  up¬ 
stairs.  (Brian  sets  his  chin  sternly 
as  he  exits  via  the  stairway  to  the 
upper  rooms .) 

Berkeley  strolls  over  toward  the 
windows.  He  lifts  the  shade,  and  the 
streetlight  falls  partially  across  the 
floor  of  the  room.  He  pulls  on  his 
beard  thoughtfully.  The  other  soldiers 
look  at  him  and  then  at  each  other 
with  wonderment. 

Berkeley:  The  square  looks  cold 
and  strange  in  the  moonlight.  There 
is  hardly  a  light  along  Sackville 
Street  tonight,  but  the  cobblestones 
fairly  glitter.  ( His  voice  cracks  slight¬ 
ly,  and  he  quickly  resumes  his  author¬ 
itative  tone .)  When  the  woman 
comes  upstairs,  see  that  the  soldiers 
outside  get  a  swig  or  two  of  the 
liquor.  It’s  blowing  up  cold.  (He  re¬ 
turns  to  the  center  of  the  room.) 
Come,  let  us  look  over  these  plans 
once  more.  ( The  soldiers  go  in 
through  the  folding  doors  to  the 
back  room.  Before  Berkeley 
exits  from  the  dining  hall,  he  looks 
over  at  the  woman  in  the  rock¬ 
ing  chair.  He  pauses  momentarily 


as  though  to  speak,  but  smiles 
quickly  instead.  She  stares  back  at 
him.  Berkeley  exits,  pulling  the 
door  tight  behind  him.  There  is  a  sud¬ 
den  burst  of  drunken  laughter  from 
behind  the  closed  doors,  then  silence. 
The  scrim  falls,  leaving  old  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Shane  rocking  quietly  by  the  fire¬ 
place  and  squinting  her  eyes  up  at  the 
old  photographs.  Drums  can  be  heard 
faintly  in  the  distance.  The  lights 
dim.) 

Note:  (Fall  of  scrim  indicates  a 
half-hour  passage  of  time.) 

(The  scrim  rises  and  the  dining 
hall  is  seen  in  semi-darkness.  All  the 
gas  lamps  have  been  removed  or  ex¬ 
tinguished,  but  a  small  block  of  light 
is  seen  on  the  left  where  the  shade  is 
not  completely  pulled  down.  On  the 
right,  the  preplace  is  still  burning. 
Mrs.  McShane  is  asleep  in  her  chair. 
There  is  a  slight  pause.  Then  the 
folding  doors  slowly  open  and  the 
light  from  the  back  room  falls  in  a 
thin  sheet  across  the  center  of  the 
dining  hall.  Berkeley  stumbles 
drunkenly  into  the  room.  He  is  coat- 
less,  his  hair  disheveled,  and  his  shirt 
is  open  at  the  throat.  He  claws  at  the 
air  a  few  times  and  blinks  his  eyes  in 
the  strange  darkness  of  the  dining 
hall. 

There  is  a  slight  movement  in  the 
rocking  chair,  and  Berkeley  stalks 
across  the  room  and  falls  on  his  knees 
in  front  of  the  chair.  His  body  is 
shaken  with  sobs.  Mrs.  McShane 
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awakens  fully  and  stares  wildly  at  the 
crumpled  figure  at  her  feet.  Her 
hands  are  shaking .) 

Berkeley  ( sohhingly ) :  Did  I  do 
this  to  you,  did  I  ?  ( His  body  shivers 
and  he  claws  at  the  ground. )  Which 
is  speaking  now  —  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  captain,  or  the  Irish  boy  with 
the  Irish  whiskey  churning  and  burn¬ 
ing  inside  him  ?  (He  looks  up  at  the 
woman,  and  seeing  she  is  awake, 
forcefully  subdues  his  sobbing.')  You 
stare  at  me  with  such  crazy  eyes.  Is 
it  that  you  don’t  recognize  me,  or 
you  don’t  want  to  recognize  me?  Can 
seventeen  years  change  a  man  so 
much  that  his  own  mother  doesn’t 
recognize  him?  (The  old  woman’s 
eyes  widen  in  amazement.  Her  eyes 
glance  up  at  the  photo  of  Shawn  and 
back  at  Berkeley.  Her  hand  rises 
slowly  as  though  to  reach  for  him.  A 
rasping  sound  comes  from  her  throat, 
then  another  sound,  as  equally  un¬ 
familiar.  Her  face  is  flushed  with 
excitement.  Suddenly,  she  smiles.) 

Berkeley  (rising  to  his  feet) : 
You  do  recognize  me!  Under  this 
bearded  and  scarred  face  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  young  scalawag  who  fled  this 
house  so  long  ago!  (Mrs.  Mc- 
Shane’s  lips  move  slightly  as  though 
to  say  —  ff Shawn!  Shawn!”) 

Berkeley  (joyfully  in  his  drunken 
stupor) :  Yes,  I  am  Shawn,  the  same 
ruffian  who  once  leaped  inside  you! 
Oh,  you  do  recognize  me !  I’ve  come 
back  to  Ireland,  mother!  I’m  wear¬ 
ing  the  uniform  of  an  Englishman, 


but  my  brain  teems  with  the  thoughts 
of  an  Irishman.  (He  rises  fully  to 
his  feet  and  clutches  at  his  mother’s 
shoulders.)  You’ve  heard  me  talk 
and  rave  now  for  two  days,  but  it  is 
all  an  act  I  must  keep  up  in  front  of 
my  men.  (He  lapses  back  into  the 
dialect  of  his  youth?)  Faith,  won’t 
me  brother  Brian  tan  me  hide  once 
he  knows  he’s  been  taking  orders 
from  the  black  sheep  of  the  McShane 
brood!  You  understand,  don’t  ye, 
mother  ?  I’m  biding  me  time  for  the 
right  moment  to  strike.  I’ll  be  there 
to  help  Brian  —  just  like  when  we 
were  kids.  That  was  one  thing  — 
we  always  stood  up  and  helped  each 
other  in  fights.  (He  walks  crookedly 
to  the  front  of  the  chair  and  supports 
himself  against  the  mantel.)  I’m 
drunk  —  drunker  than  the  night  I 
got  this  scar  in  Africa.  (His  fingers 
trace  across  the  livid  line  on  his 
face.)  For  years,  I’ve  lived  with  this 
face  —  I’ve  lived  under  the  name 
of  Berkeley,  too.  He  was  a  soldier 
lost  or  killed  during  the  Boer  War, 
and  I  took  up  where  he  left  off.  A 
good  life  it  has  been  —  better  than 
waiting  on  tables  here  in  the  Pea¬ 
cock.  I’ve  worked  me  way  up  through 
the  ranks.  Fighting  for  the  glory  of 
his  majesty!  (He  laughs  and  bends 
his  head  down  on  his  arm.)  Many’s 
the  time  I’d  laugh  my  heart  out  think¬ 
ing  of  Brian  —  wiping  tables  and 
cleaning  up  the  vomit  of  drunken 
Irish  asses!  (He  raises  his  head.) 
But  then  I  was  assigned  to  take 
charge  of  this  outfit.  Imagine  tak- 
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ing  over  me  own  home!  I  knew  no 
one  would  recognize  me  —  the  beard, 
the  scar,  the  new  name,  the  accent. 
(He  looks  deep  into  the  woman’s 
eyes.)  At  first  the  sight  of  Dublin 
sickened  me,  mother.  Everybody  was 
as  he  used  to  be.  Nothing  had 
changed  —  only  become  more 
weather-beaten  and  stagnant.  And 
the  people  were  the  same  —  dream¬ 
ers  storing  away  their  crushed  dreams. 
I  vowed  at  first  I’d  not  lift  a  finger 
to  help  any  of  you.  And  then  I  saw 
ye,  mother,  crippled  and  speechless. 
And  I  saw  Brian  and  his  wife  and 
some  of  the  boys  I  used  to  pal  around 
with  —  like  Tim  Sheehan,  poor  lad! 
He’s  down  in  the  jail  now  with  the 
other  hostages.  I’ll  have  to  think  up 
something  to  delay  the  reprisal  shoot¬ 
ings.  Oh,  me  head!  (He  rests  his 
head  on  his  arm  again.)  Oh,  just 
to  think  of  the  blackguards  I’m  in 
command  of.  Filthy,  lecherous  out¬ 
laws  —  all  of  them!  They’re  up¬ 
stairs  now,  snoring  and  sweating  off 
their  liquor!  (He  reaches  down  and 
grasps  his  mother’s  shoulders  again.) 
I  could  not  suppress  the  Irish  blood 
within  me.  So  I’ve  turned  traitor  — 
but  only  traitor  to  the  English! 

Mrs.  McShane  raises  her  hands 
slightly.  Her  lips  are  still  feebly 
forming  the  name  "Shawn.”  Berk¬ 
eley  grasps  her  hands,  bends  down, 
and  kisses  her. 

Berkeley:  The  time  isn’t  ripe  yet, 
mother,  but  before  the  week  is  out, 
you’ll  be  proud  of  your  son  Shawn. 
(He  walks  across  the  room  and 


climbs  the  stairs  slowly,  painfully, 
stumbling  in  the  dark.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Shane  is  smiling  contentedly.  She 
moves  her  head  to  folloiv  the  sound 
of  every  step  her  new-found  son 
makes.  There  is  the  scraping  of  his 
shoes  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  the 
sound  of  his  door  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing,  the  sound  of  his  feet  falling 
across  the  boards  of  the  ceiling.  Then 
comes  the  sound  of  soft  footsteps 
descending  the  stairs.  Brian  emerges 
into  the  shaft  of  light  coming  from 
the  open  folding  doors.  His  mother 
is  unconscious  of  his  presence.  Brian 
steps  into  the  rear  room,  looks 
around,  and  comes  out  again.  He  tip¬ 
toes  behind  the  rocking  chair  so  as 
not  to  awaken  his  mother,  and 
reaches  up  for  the  sewing  basket  on 
the  mantel.  Mrs.  McShane  starts  in 
her  chair.) 

Brian  (whispering) :  Are  ye  still 
awake,  mother?  (He  comes  around 
to  the  front  of  the  chair.  Then 
angrily)  :  Did  those  drunken  bastards 
keep  ye  awake  till  now?  (Softly) 
Ye  want  a  sip  of  brandy  in  some  hot 
water  to  make  ye  sleep  ?  (She  shakes 
her  head,  then  stares  at  the  sewing 
basket.  Brian  notices  the  look  of 
fright  in  her  eyes  as  he  draws  out 
the  long  pair  of  scissors.)  Don’t  fret, 
mother.  There’s  nothing  to  worry 
ye.  I  just  have  to  cut  something 
before  I  go  to  bed  tonight.  (Her 
eyes  become  glaring  with  fright,  and 
she  keeps  shaking  her  head.  Her 
hands  try  to  reach  for  the  scissors.) 
So  ye  think  ye  know  what  I’m  using 
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them  for.  Well,  maybe  ye  do.  Yell 
be  thanking  me  for  it  in  due  time. 
(He  starts  to  leave,  but  her  continued 
agitation  holds  him  back.)  What 
are  ye  shivering  for?  Are  ye  not 
warm?  ( He  notices  her  quivering 
lips  trying  to  say  something.)  What 
is  it  yere  trying  to  say?  ( He  bends 
down  to  watch  her  lips.)  Try  again, 
dear.  Why  it’s  almost  as  though  ye 
were  trying  to  say  "Shawn.”  Is  it 
"Shawn”  yere  saying?  ( She  nods  her 
head  up  and  down  quickly  and  a  look 
of  relief  passes  over  her  face.)  Ye 
must  be  getting  better  when  yere  able 
to  say  at  least  that.  I  see  what  ye 
want!  ( She  is  looking  at  the  photo 
of  Shawn.)  Ye  want  the  picture  of 
Shawn.  (He  reaches  up  on  the  wall 
and  unhooks  the  photo.)  Here  ye 
are,  say  a  prayer  for  the  lad  wherever 
he  is.  (Her  face  immediately  darkens, 
and  she  tries  to  catch  his  attention, 
but  he  has  stepped  quickly  across  to 
the  staircase,  taking  two  at  a  time. 
Mrs.  McShane  bows  her  head,  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and 
her  body  wracked  and  shaking.) 

*  *  * 

Shortly  after,  a  light  is  seen  coming 
down  the  stairway.  It  is  Maura, 
holding  a  gas  lamp  and  walking  in 
her  bare  feet.  She  is  wearing  a  long 
nightgown  and  her  hair  is  in  braids. 
She  keeps  looking  around  and  whis¬ 
pering  excitedly  to  Brian,  who  is  be¬ 
hind  her. 

Maura:  Don’t  worry  about  the 
light.  Those  other  pigs  are  so  drunk 
they  couldn’t  hear  dynamite.  Be  care¬ 


ful,  Brian,  don’t  let  any  drip  on  yere 
clothes.  (Brian  follows  closely  be¬ 
hind  her,  holding  at  arms  length  the 
bloody  scissors,  one  hand  cupping 
the  dripping  blades.)  Oh,  may  the 
saints  pray  for  us,  but  it  had  to  be 
done! 

Brian:  Don’t  let  mother  see!  She 
was  awake  a  short  while  ago.  (They 
come  down  into  the  dining  hall. 
Maura  blows  out  the  gas  lamp  and 
sets  it  on  a  table.) 

Maura  (peering  over  toward  the 
fireplace):  Why,  she’s  still  awake! 
Quick,  get  to  the  sink  and  wash  yere 
hands.  And  clean  those  scissors 
well!  (She  goes  over  to  the  old 
woman.)  Mother,  ye’re  crying!  Then 
ye  know  what  Brian’s  done!  It  had 
to  be  done,  it  had  to  be  done!  He 
was  a  nice  man,  Captain  Berkeley, 
as  Englishmen  go,  but  now  we  have 
time  to  carry  out  some  of  the  plans 
for  the  people  in  the  city.  (Seeing 
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that  Mrs.  McShane’s  fit  increases 
with  everything  she  says,  Maura 
shrugs  her  shoulders .)  They  might 
even  have  killed  Brian! 

Brian  ( drying  his  hands') :  She’s 
crying  ’cause  she’s  worried  I’ll  be 
caught!  Mother,  I’m  going  up  now 
to  lock  the  door  from  the  inside  and 
I’ll  fling  open  the  windows.  Then, 
back  down  the  priest’s  hole  for  me! 
Don’t  ye  see  —  they’ll  think  it  was 
someone  from  the  outside.  It’s  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  find  the  secret 
entrance.  The  murder  could  have 
been  done  by  anyone!  Even  the 
guards  in  the  streets  —  his  own  men 
distrusted  him  for  some  reason.  Now, 


mother,  stop  this  weeping! 

Maura:  Go  ahead,  Brian,  finish 
up  the  job!  (He  exits  up  the  stair¬ 
case,  still  looking  back  at  his 
mother.)  Now  mother,  I’ll  get  ye 
some  hot  gruel.  (She  goes  behind 
the  bar  and  stands  on  a  chair,  pulling 
the  gas  lamp  down  from  the  ceiling. 
She  turns  the  screw,  but  the  wick 
doesn’t  quite  reach  the  oil.)  Bad 
cess  to  this  bloody  lamp!  (She 
struggles  with  it  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  finally  the  light  blossoms  out 
over  the  pub.  Maura  steps  down 
gingerly.)  Now,  how’s  that?  ’Tis 
much  better  with  a  little  brightness  in 
the  place,  isn’t  it? 


an  +J}conodtadid 


Flame-feathered  holy-men,  stark  against  yellow  skies, 
Twist  chaliced  bodies;  a  tortured  Jesus  dies, 

Caught  in  the  loopings  of  a  lacy  cross  — 

Half-choked  in  filigree. 

Evangels  watch 

While  naked  hermits  bathe  in  fire-filled  pools 
(Their  bodies  screen 
An  incensed  mystery  that  lies  unseen 
Somewhere  beyond  them  in  the  musky  gloom). 

Panel:  Saint  Theodore  kneels;  a  red-eyed  flayer; 

Pink  angels  stand  in  attitudes  of  prayer; 

Three  virgins;  soldiers;  there  black  deacons  turn 
Bending  their  crisp  dalmatics  in  the  sun. 

Panel:  a  staring  desert  monk  alone, 

Stretched  on  eroded  rock;  face  sucked  from  the  bone; 

A  heart  that  is  riddled  with  flame- tongues. 

Panel:  The  Patriarch  of  Nedjan  and  Safar; 

The  Protocatholicos  of  Ctesiphon  (the  saffron  men 
March  past  the  altars  in  the  nervous  light) ; 

Two  bishops  from  Pasa-Ardachir  and  Kar; 

An  Abbot  of  the  Isle  of  Iotabe 

(The  dusky  prelates  of  the  sand-choked  towns 
Whose  croziers  lie  forgotten  in  the  crypts 
Of  green  and  gold  cathedrals.) 

Skull-drinking  Bulgars  bow, 

And  starved  vladikas  on  their  thrones  of  swords 
Raise  paeans  of  pain;  they  stagger,  drunk  on  God. 

They  see  past  Holy  Athos  —  past  the  altar  door  — 

They  know  by  being  what  no  mind  can  reach. 

—  Robert  Tracy 
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Moon,  slow  rising,  over  the  trembling  sea-rim 
Moon  of  the  lifted  tides  and  their  folded  burden 
Look,  look  down;  and  gather  the  blinded  oceans, 

Moon  of  comparison. 

Come,  white  Silence,  over  the  one  sea  pathway: 

Pour  with  hallowing  hands  on  the  surge  and  outcry, 
Silver  flame;  and  over  the  famished  blackness, 

Petals  of  moonlight. 

Once  again,  the  formless  void  of  a  world-wreck 
Gropes  its  way  through  the  echoing  dark  of  chaos; 

Tide  on  tide,  to  the  calling  lost  horizons, 

One  in  the  darkness. 

You  that  veil  the  light  of  the  All-beholding, 

Shed  your  tidings  down  to  the  dooms  of  longing, 

Down  to  the  timeless  dark;  and  the  sunken  treasure, 

One  in  the  darkness. 

Touch  and  waken,  so,  to  a  far  hereafter, 

Ebb  and  flow,  the  deep,  and  the  dead  in  their  longing: 

Till  at  last  on  the  hungering  face  of  the  waters, 

There  shall  be  light. 

—  Robert  E.  Allgaier 
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SHARKS 

By  VINCENT  J.  MAZGELIS 


“Sharks!” 

"Sharks!  Where?” 

''Off  the  starboard  bow.” 

"Hell,  if  it  ain’t  one  thing,  it’s 
another.” 

"Better  tell  Mac  he’s  going  to  have 
some  playmates  in  a  little  while.” 

"On  the  bottom.  On  the  bottom.” 

"On  the  bottom,”  responded  Mac 
in  an  irritated  tone. 

"Sharks  are  coming  into  the  bay. 
Stand  by.” 

"Hell!”  grunted  Mac,  at  the  same 
time  swinging  his  helmet  upward  and 
scanning  the  waters  overhead. 

Working  conditions  weren’t  bad 
this  morning.  Water  slightly  murky, 
but  good  visibility  up  to  fifty  feet  or 
more.  Ground  swells  long  and  drawn 
out.  And  chances  good  that  the  job 
might  be  finished  by  noon. 

"Give  me  hose.  I’m  heading  for 
the  coral  reef.”  Mac  barked  this 
order  into  the  phone  as  he  clumsily 
clambered  toward  the  reef. 

Swinging  his  head  toward  the  bay’s 
opening,  Mac  suddenly  saw  a  smooth, 
grayish  white  belly  of  a  slowly  mov¬ 
ing  shark.  Automatically,  Mac  be¬ 
gan  stomping  toward  a  coral  forma¬ 
tion  that  lined  the  outer  edge  of  the 
bay’s  opening. 

The  ugly,  rough,  yellow  coral  was 
treacherous,  but  paradoxically  an  in¬ 


viting  haven.  With  breathing  com¬ 
ing  fast,  face  plate  clouding  up  with 
fog,  Mac  had  only  a  few  more  yards 
to  go,  and  then  he  would  be  relatively 
safe. 

There  was  a  nice,  dark  area.  With 
his  back  against  it,  no  shark  could 
spot  him.  If  one  did,  and  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  hungry,  there  was  no 
way  the  fish  could  come  in  with 
enough  speed  for  an  attack.  All 
would  be  O.  K.  Just  what  the  doc¬ 
tor  ordered. 

Suddenly  Mac  was  stopped  short, 
jerked  into  an  upright  position.  His 
senses  were  spinning  as  his  head  hit 
the  helmet.  Mac  felt  himself  drift¬ 
ing  slowly  in  a  backward,  sideways 
direction;  then  he  felt  a  gentle  tap 
as  his  right  side  hit  the  ocean  bottom. 
His  head  rocked  forward,  and  his 
cheek  pressed  up  against  the  air  ex¬ 
haust  valve.  Instead  of  the  regular 
hiss  of  escaping  air,  a  gentle  roar 
took  place  as  the  air  in  the  suit 
rushed  out  in  greater  proportion  than 
the  air  coming  in.  In  his  dazed  con¬ 
dition,  Mac  could  feel  the  cold,  hard 
pressure  of  water  squeezing  against 
his  feet  and  hips.  It  crept  upward, 
upward,  as  the  air  madly  rushed  from 
the  suit.  A  chill  shook  Mac  as  a 
streak  of  fear  flashed  across  his  mind. 

"Must  turn  over.  Turn  over,  Mac. 
Over,  over.  Just  a  little  harder  — 
there.” 
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He  broke  into  a  smile  as  his  head 
rolled  away  from  the  exhaust  valve, 
and  the  mad  rush  of  escaping  air 
stopped.  Slowly  the  pressure  began 
to  build  up  again  in  his  suit,  and  the 
cold,  unfriendly  rise  of  water  was 
relieved  by  the  warm  inrushing  of 
life-giving  air. 

As  Mac’s  head  became  clearer,  he 
scanned  the  water  for  signs  of  sharks. 
Directly  overhead  he  spotted  one, 
diving  through  the  exhaust  bubbles. 

"Playful  devils,”  thought  Mac. 

"On  the  bottom.  On  the  bottom. 
Mac,  what  are  you  doing  ?  Anything 
wrong?”  the  phone  in  the  helmet 
asked. 

The  stupidity  of  topside  was 
enough  to  snap  Mac  back  to  his 
senses. 

"Give  me  some  hose,”  Mac 
croaked  into  his  phone  as  he  began 
to  pick  himself  up  into  a  standing 
position  again. 

"We  have  given  you  two  hundred 
feet  now,”  answered  topside. 

"Two  hundred  feet !  I  can’t  move ! 
That  means  the  line  is  stuck  or  caught 
some  place,”  answered  Mac. 

He  turned  and  faced  the  direction 
of  his  hose  and  gave  it  a  hard  pull. 
Not  a  budge.  Must  be  twisted  or 
caught  around  something.  Of  all 
the  stupid  breaks !  This  would  have 
to  happen.  Just  keep  cool,  work 
back  along  your  line,  and  free  it. 

"I’m  going  back  to  free  the  hose,” 
Mac  informed  topside. 


Pulling  himself  along  the  taut 
hose,  Mac  headed  back  toward  the 
location  of  his  work. 

A  black  streak  flashed  by,  and 
Mac’s  heart  seemed  to  stop.  A  shark 
had  spotted  the  movement  on  the 
ocean  floor  and  had  come  down  to 
investigate.  The  sweat  poured  out 
of  Mac’s  brow,  began  to  trickle  into 
his  eyes,  down  his  nose  and  cheeks. 
With  strong  yanks  on  the  never- 
ending  life  line,  Mac  correspondingly 
dug  his  lead-soled  shoes  into  the  soft 
sand  and  began  to  turn  his  helmet 
from  side  to  side,  from  the  left  slowly 
to  the  right. 

Then  he  saw  one.  At  a  distance 
of  about  forty  feet  a  long,  power¬ 
fully-built  shark  was  cutting  the 
water  parallel  to  Mac.  Another 
tremble  shot  through  him. 

How  much  farther  ?  Where  in  hell 
are  the  lines  tangled  ?  Keep  yourself 
down,  lower  your  body.  Less  of  a 
target. 

"On  the  bottom.  On  the  bottom. 
How  are  you  making  out?”  a  shrill- 
sounding  voice  asked. 

Fine,  fine.  Having  a  wonderful 
party  down  here,  stupid.  "Approach¬ 
ing  tangle  in  lines,”  Mac  gasped 
back. 

There  it  was.  The  lanyard  bind¬ 
ing  together  the  air  hose  and  combi¬ 
nation  telephone-safety  line  had 
snagged  onto  a  protruding  fork  com¬ 
ing  out  of  a  submarine  detector  pot. 

"On  the  bottom.  On  the  bottom. 
How  are  you  making  out?” 
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Shut  up,  you  ignorant  dope. 

"All  right.  O.  K.,  O.  K.” 

Just  a  few  more  steps.  Where  is 
that  shark  ? 

There,  made  it.  Come  on,  come 
on.  Twist  it  this  way,  now  yank. 
There,  the  lines  are  free.  Naval  reg¬ 
ulations,  "ten  turns  to  every  fathom 
apart."  If  the  binding  hadn’t  been 
so  firm,  a  strong  pull  would  have 
snapped  it  free.  The  damned  service 
and  its  regulations! 

Where  is  that  shark  now? 

Mac  was  out  of  breath,  getting 
tired,  sweating  as  in  a  steam  bath, 
and  mad.  The  face  plate  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  fog.  Dipping  his  helmet 
forward,  he  slushed  it  clean  with 
water  from  the  bib,  while  his  eyes 
pierced  the  surroundings.  His  life 
line  and  hose  lay  in  the  sand  like  a 
long,  drawn-out,  underfed  snake. 
Not  a  tangle  in  it  off  at  a  distance, 
but  a  potential  one  about  his  feet  if 
he  weren’t  careful  of  his  footing. 
What  now,  little  man? 

Where  is  that  shark? 

There!  There’s  one!  And  another 
coming  down  to  join  the  party.  What 
now,  mister  ?  Head  back  toward  the 
reef?  Don’t  be  a  fool,  these  babies 
mean  business.  There’s  the  descend¬ 
ing  line.  Start  up  it,  get  out  of  here, 
but  fast.  Dangling  on  the  descend¬ 
ing  line  might  add  sport  to  the  show 
at  that.  Get  your  back  against  the 
submarine  detector  pot.  Get  right 
up  against  it.  Hard.  Wish  you  were 
a  midget? 


Watch  out!  This  one  is  coming 
right  for  you.  Duck,  hide,  crawl 
into  the  sand.  Look  out! 

Missed  that  time,  big  boy. 

.  "On  the  bottom.  On  the  bottom. 
What  are  you  doing?’’  asked  an  in¬ 
nocent,  stupid-sounding  voice. 

"Go  to  hell!  What  do  you  think 
I’m  doing!’’ 

"Sorehead.  Sorehead.” 

Ha-ha  —  some  joke,  you  ass. 

Now,  fill  up  your  sleeve  with  air. 
Just  a  little  more.  Hold  fast  to  the 
rubber  cuff  on  the  sleeve.  Enough 
air,  you  won’t  be  able  to  hold  it  if 
you  get  any  more  air  in  your  sleeve. 
Here  comes  one.  Coming  right  at 
you.  Now.  Shoot  the  air  right)  into 
his  ugly  puss. 

Look  at  him  go !  Careful,  or  you’ll 
be  frightening  them  to  death.  Fill 
your  sleeve  up  again  with  air.  Quick! 
There’s  another  one  swinging  into 
position  for  attack.  Coming  at  you. 
He’s  coming.  Now!  Right  at  him. 

Then  it  happened.  The  shark,  to 
avoid  the  air,  swung  upward.  Mac 
was  yanked  from  the  ocean  bottom 
with  such  force  that  the  part  of  his 
suit  that  wasn’t  torn  off  against  the 
forks  on  the  submarine  pot  was  lit¬ 
erally  torn  from  him.  He  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  floating  through  water 
by  proper  adjustment  of  the  intake 
and  exhaust  air.  But  this  time  he 
was  flying.  His  feet  were  up  over 
his  head.  Water  was  gushing  down, 
filling  his  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  hel- 
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met.  Smacked  against  the  bottom. 
Again  yanked  forward. 

Then  everything  stopped  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  it  began.  Mac  hit  the  bot¬ 
tom,  reeled  into  a  crouching  posi¬ 
tion,  and  felt  the  water  recede  be¬ 
low  the  exhaust  valve  level.  Mac 
was  dizzy,  spitting,  coughing  water, 
cursing,  while  instinctively  with  his 
right  hand  he  groped  for  his  knife. 

The  shark,  in  its  upward  sweep, 
had  caught  Mac’s  life  line,  resulting 
in  Mac’s  experiences  before  the  fish 
had  freed  itself  of  its  noose. 

Mac  was  shaken  badly,  trembling 
and  scared.  He  remained  in  his  kneel¬ 
ing  position.  Tried  to  rise  higher. 
Couldn’t.  Just  couldn’t  make  it.  Fall¬ 
ing  back  on  his  haunches,  Mac  was 
racked  with  piercing  pain;  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  gripped  the  sturdy  blade  in 
his  shaking  hands  and  watched  for 
his  tormentors. 

Shouldn’t  draw  blood  under  water. 
Every  fish  for  a  mile  around  will  be 
here  in  two  minutes,  once  it  "smells” 
blood.  Back  is  exposed.  What  if 
one  comes  in  from  there?  No  need 
to  worry.  Here  comes  one  now.  Here 
he  comes.  Careful.  Now  duck!  Drive 
the  sharp,  strong  blade  upward  with 
all  your  strength. 

Mac  drove  the  blade  and  drove  it 
hard. 

"Take  that,  you  black  b  .  .  .!” 

As  the  blade  slashed  into  the 
shark’s  underside,  Mac’s  arms  felt 
as  though  they  would  be  dragged  out 
of  their  sockets.  With  a  streak  of 


brown  mist  pouring  from  its  belly, 
the  shark  spiraled  in  an  upward,  zig¬ 
zagging  manner.  It  was  out  of  view, 
and  then  came  into  sight  again,  danc¬ 
ing  on  its  tail,  streaming  its  life 
across  the  ocean  floor. 

In  a  split  second  another  monster 
shot  into  view,  then  another,  then  a 
third !  They  tore  into  the  dying  shark 
with  grinding,  sawing  teeth.  The 
water  churned,  brown  fluid  covered 
everything,  while  monstrous  black 
streaks  flashed  to  and  fro,  devouring 
one  of  their  own. 

Mac’s  head  was  splitting.  Get  out 
of  here!  Get  out  of  here! 

"Topside  —  Topside  —  TOPSIDE 
—  hell,  the  phone  is  out!” 

Through  blurry,  salt-filled  eyes, 
Mac  searched  for  the  descending  line. 
Not  here.  Not  there.  Nowhere  in 
sight.  Follow  your  life  line.  That’ll 
bring  you  back.  Yeah,  only  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  it  on  the  ocean  floor. 

"Oww  —  Owwwww  —  my  leg!” 

Pain  tore  up  into  his  body,  his  bat¬ 
tered  and  bruised  body.  Can’t  even 
budge  it.  If  you  can’t  walk,  crawl. 
Don’t  lower  your  head,  for  the  water 
is  slopping  up  over  your  chin  now. 
The  helmet  weighs  a  ton.  Maybe 
more.  Keep  it  up  or  you’ll  drown. 
That’s  it,  crawl.  Drag  yourself.  Keep 
moving.  Only  get  out  of  here. 

"My  leg!  My  leg!” 

Keep  moving.  Keep  your  helmet 
up. 

Sharks,  air  hose,  submarine  detec- 
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tor  pots,  pain,  salt,  dizziness,  pain, 
humming,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  crawl, 
drag,  that’s  it.  You’re  getting  lighter, 
lighter!  Things  are  getting  darker, 
darker.  Then  all  is  lightness  and  all 
is  darkness. 

*  *  * 

"Come  on,  Mac.  That’s  the  feller. 
You’ll  be  all  right.” 

"How  is  he,  Doc?” 


"Ten  minutes  more  in  the  decom¬ 
pression  chamber,  then  we  get  him 
up  into  sick  bay.  Had  quite  a  bit  of 
water  in  him,  bruised  up,  fractured 
leg.  Nothing  serious.” 

"Yes,  it’s  a  good  thing  we  pulled 
him  up  when  he  failed  to  answer  the 
emergency  signals.  He  might  have 
drowned.” 

"Wonder  what  happened  down 
there?  Think  it  was  the  sharks?” 


"It  may  be  fatal  —  athlete’s  foot 


Si  Quich  CdourSe  in 

( A  metaphysical  poem ) 


Ontoic 


°n 


A  shadow  is  the  product  of  the  sun. 

It  never  could  exist  if  there  were  none, 

And  yet,  if  we  consider  their  relation 
The  shadow,  it  would  seem,  is  a  privation. 
(It  makes  the  sunshine 
unshine) 

It’s  rather  a  confusing  situation. 

—  Joseph  McLellan 


Ode:  O~or  the  ddoston  Oc 


ommon 


citing  .Societies 


Among  the  trees, 

the  statues, 

and  the  pigeons, 

On  Boston  Common,  stands  a  little  throng  * 
Discussing  weather, 

politics, 

religions, 

And  from  their  midst  there  rises  up  this  song: 
"Where  did  we  come  from, 

Where  are  we  going? 

Is  there  an  answer, 

Is  it  worth  knowing? 

Are  we  some  sort  of 
Abnormal  phenomenon, 

Some  sort  of  cosmic 
Hapax-legomenon  ? 

Here  is  a  problem  I’d  like  you  to  solve, 
Were  we  created,  or  did  we  evolve?’’ 


Between  the  candy  wrappers  and  the  butts, 

The  squirrels  run  around  and  look  for  nuts. 

—  Joseph  McLellan 
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EDWARD  TAYLOR  OF  WESTFIELD 

By  ROBERT  TRACY 


FEW  weeks  ago  one  of  the  elder 
statesmen  of  French  Literature  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  modern  French 
authors  are  no  longer  interested  in 
writing  for  writing’s  sake.  "Every¬ 
one  is  a  philosopher-writer,’’  he  com¬ 
plained.  "Everyone  is  writing  as  a 
Catholic  or  a  Communist  or  as  an 
Existentialist.’’  "A  choice  has  to  be 
made,’’  wrote  Jacques  Maritain  pro¬ 
phetically,  "Everything  must  be 
staked  on  hatred  or  cowardice  or 
love,’’  and  his  prophecy  has  rapidly 
come  true.  This  trend  is  no  less  evi¬ 
dent  in  British  and  American  literary 
circles  where  writers  are  rapidly 
aligning  themselves  with  some  rec¬ 
ognized  philosophical  system,  scurry¬ 
ing  to  cover  behind  the  majestic  and 
imposing  bulk  of  the  Summa  Theo- 
logica  or  the  less  majestic  but  no  less 
imposing  bulk  of  Das  Kapital.  Exis¬ 
tentialism  has  made  few  converts  be¬ 
yond  the  Left  Bank  as  yet,  and  its 
influence  seems  to  be  negligible  in 
the  English-speaking  countries.  As 
for  literary  Communists,  most  of 
them  have  either  gone  under  cover 
or  are  too  busy  appearing  before 
Congressional  Committees  to  do 
much  writing.  At  the  moment  this 
leaves  a  clear  field  to  the  Catholic- 
Christian  forces  or,  more  properly,  to 
that  group  of  writers  who  are  to 


some  extent  in  agreement  over  belief 
in  a  Divine  Power,  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  the  existence  of  some 
moral  principles. 

Modern  poets  in  particular  have 
become  philosophy-conscious  to  a 
marked  degree  and  we  are  at  present 
witnessing  a  renascence  of  poetry 
which  is  not  art  for  art’s  sake  but 
art  for  God’s  sake,  a  poetry  in  which 
passion  is  coupled  with  high  thought 
content.  The  result  is  a  new  school 
of  Metaphysicals,  the  first  to  write  in 
English  since  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  This  type  of  poetry  is  espe¬ 
cially  new  to  American  Literature 
for  our  soil  has  never  been  over- 
hospitable  to  mystics  —  the  great 
mass  of  our  poetry  is  outside  the 
mystical  tradition.  As  a  result  the 
poets  of  this  new  school  have  made  a 
careful  effort  to  identify  themselves 
with  what  has  gone  before,  to  align 
themselves  in  some  way  with  the 
American  literary  tradition.  Such 
moderns  as  Selden  Rodman  and 
Mark  van  Doren  have  been  especially 
eager  to  study  and  publicize  the 
works  of  their  predecessors.  They 
re-examined  American  literature  in 
search  of  mystics  and  their  search 
has  resulted  in  a  renewal  of  interest 
in  an  early  American  poet  who  stands 
as  the  almost  immediate  predecessor 
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of  Merton,  Robert  Lowell  and  the 
rest,  a  poet  almost  unheard  of  until 
the  discovery  of  a  400-page  manu¬ 
script  folio  in  the  Yale  University 
Library  in  1937.  The  author  was 
one  Edward  Taylor,  Minister  at 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
subsequent  publication  of  his  work 
immediately  marked  him  as  the  most 
important  poet  in  American  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  beginning  to  Whitman. 

The  vital  statistics  of  Taylor’s  life 
are  scanty  and  unimportant.  He  was 
born  in  England  around  1644  and 
came  to  Boston  in  1668,  where  he 
entered  Harvard  on  the  strength  of 
a  letter  of  introduction  and  a  rather 
improbable  legend  about  a  white 
dove  beating  against  the  College 
windows  the  night  of  his  arrival,  an 
event  that  seemed  an  omen  to  the 
senile  President  Chauncy.  He  grad¬ 
uated  in  1671  (with  Samuel  Sewall, 
who  had  been  his  roommate),  and 
immediately  became  pastor  at  West- 
field,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death 
in  1729.  "A  man  of  small  stature, 
but  firm,”  wrote  his  grandson,  Presi¬ 
dent  Stiles  of  Yale.  "Of  quick  pas¬ 
sions,  yet  serious  and  grave.” 

There  is  something  paradoxical 
about  judging  Taylor’s  poetry:  he  is 
at  once  a  Colonial  poet  and  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  it  seems  that  we 
should  almost  judge  him  by  a 
double  set  of  standards.  Then, 
too,  he  is  a  literary  phenome¬ 
non  in  that  he  seems  to  stand 
alone.  He  does  not  found  a 
school  nor  is  he  a  part  of  one.  There 


is  no  place  for  him  in  a  well-ordered 
history  of  American  literature  for  he 
had  no  predecessor  and  no  successors 
until  our  own  time.  He  influenced 
no  one  and  he  was  certainly  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  contemporaries,  nor 
has  any  connection  with  or  even 
knowledge  of  the  English  Metaphysi¬ 
cal  Poets  ever  been  proven. 

The  bulk  of  Taylor’s  work  falls 
into  two  general  groupings,  God’s 
Determinations  and  the  Sacramental 
Meditations.  The  first  of  these  is 
best  described  by  its  thunderous 
seventeenth  century  title  page:  God’s 
Determinations  Touching  His  Elect: 
and  The  Elects  Combat  in  Their 
Conversion,  and  Coming  Up  To  God 
In  Christ :  together  with  The  Com - 
fort  able  Effects  Thereof,  while  the 
second,  Sacramental  Meditations,  is 
from  start  to  finish  a  cry  for  absorp¬ 
tion  into  God’s  Being.  It  is  the 
brighter  side  of  the  New  England 
Calvinist  coin,  the  love  of  God  as 
opposed  to  that  fear  of  Him  which 
seems,  at  times,  to  have  been  the 
only  religious  emotion  ever  experi¬ 
enced  by  our  revered  ancestors.  It 
may  be  taken  almost  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ. 

The  most  important  and  valuable 
feature  of  Taylor’s  work  is  his  vivid 
concreteness  of  imagery,  his  ability 
to  transfer  the  concepts  of  abstract 
theology  into  commonly  understood 
symbols,  to  express  them  in  the  lang¬ 
uage  of  the  people  without  seeming 
to  talk  down,  to  set  up  startling  yet 
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valid  analogies  between  Earth  and 
Heaven,  God  and  man.  Reviewing 
a  recent  biography  of  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  in  the  New  York  Times ,  Mary 
Ellen  Chase  spoke  of  Edwards  in 
words  that  could  be  equally  applied 
to  Edward  Taylor.  "In  endlessly 
proclaiming  his  endless  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  beauty,”  she  wrote,  "Edwards 
proclaimed,  too,  that  not  only  this 
apprehension  but  also  the  intricacies 
of  theology  and  of  divinity  might  be 
comprehended  by  men  of  ‘mean  ca¬ 
pacities’  even  more  clearly  than  by 
Harvard  graduates  or  by  the  ‘gentry’ 
of  the  Berkshires,  'because  the  heart 
of  man  is  the  subject  of  sensible 
knowledge’.” 

One  of  Taylor’s  favorite  methods 
for  making  theology  sensible  (in  the 
philosophic  sense)  was  to  use  the 
language  of  the  streets  or  the  idiom 
of  a  distinctive  trade,  as  he  does  in 
his  most  famous  piece,  Huswifery, 
where  God  is  addressed  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  idiom  of  the  weaver: 

"Make  me,  O  Lord,  thy  Spinning  Wheel 
complete ; 

Thy  Holy  Word  my  Distaff  make  for 
me. 

Make  mine  affections  thy  Swift  Flyers 
neat, 

And  make  my  Soul  thy  holy  Spool  to  be. 
My  conversation  make  to  be  thy  Reel, 

And  reel  the  yarn  thereon  spun  of  thy 
Wheel. 

"Make  me  the  Loom  then,  knit  therein 
this  Twine: 

And  make  thy  Holy  Spirit,  Lord,  wind 
quills : 


Then  weave  the  Web  thyself.  The  yarn 
is  fine. 

Thine  ordinances  make  my  Fulling 
Mills. 

Then  dye  the  same  in  heavenly  colors 
choice, 

All  pink’t  with  varnished  Flowers  of 
Paradise." 

We  see  this  method  used  again  in 
Meditation  Thirty  where  the  poet 
uses  the  language  of  the  carpenter’s 
trade  while  addressing  God: 

"My  Lord,  repair  thy  Palace,  deck  thy 
place. 

I’m  but  a  Flesh  and  Blood  bag:  Oh!  do 
thou 

Sill,  Plate,  Ridge,  Rib  and  Rafter  me 
with  Grace. 

Renew  my  soul,  and  guild  it  all  within: 
And  hang  thy  saving  Grace  on  ery  pin." 

and  in  Meditation  Nineteen  God  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  sort  of  Celestial  Book¬ 
keeper  on  Judgment  Day  with  lines 
such  as  these: 

"He’s  cancelling  the  bond,  and  making 
pay: 

And  balancing  accounts:  it’s  reckoning 
day." 

and: 

"See,  how  He  from  the  Counthouse  shin¬ 
ing  went.” 

This  vividness  of  imagery,  Taylor’s 
characteristic  quality,  is  nowhere  bet¬ 
ter  shown  than  in  his  best  piece,  the 
Preface  to  God’s  Determinations, 
where  he  studies  the  strength  and 
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power  behind  "things.”  Here  the 
act  of  Creation  is  pinned  down,  ex¬ 
amined  and  made  clear  in  a  series  of 
images  and  pictures  as  notable  for 
their  fitness  as  for  their  originality: 

"Upon  what  base  was  fixed  the  lathe, 
wherein 

He  turn’d  this  Globe,  and  rigalld  it  so 
trim  ? 

Who  blew  the  Bellows  of  his  Furnace 
Vast? 

Or  held  the  Mould  wherein  the  world 
was  Cast? 

Who  laid  its  Corner  Stone?  Or  whose 
Command  ? 

Where  stand  the  Pillars  upon  which  it 
stands  ? 

Who  Laced  and  Fillitted  the  earth  so  fine, 

With  Rivers  like  green  Ribbons  Smarag- 
dine  ? 

Who  made  the  Sea’s  its  Selvedge,  and  it 
locks 

Like  a  Quilt  Ball  within  a  Silver  Box? 

Who  spread  its  Canopy?  Or  Curtains 
spun  ? 

Who  in  this  Bowling  Alley  bowled  the 
Sun? 

Who  made  it  always  when  it  rises  set: 

To  go  at  once  both  down,  and  up  to  get  ? 

Who  th’  Curtain  Rods  made  for  this 
Tapestry? 

Who  hung  the  twinckling  Lanthorns  in 
the  Sky? 

Who?  who  did  this?  or  who  is  he? 
Why  know 

Its  Onely  Might  Almighty  this  did  do. 

His  hand  hath  made  this  noble  work 
which  stands 

His  Glorious  Handywork  not  made  by 
hands." 

And  we  see  this  power  revealed 
again  in  the  passage  from  Medita¬ 


tion  Eighteen,  where  various  games 
and  sports  are  used  in  weird  analogy: 

"Mine  Heart’s  a  Park  or  Chase  of  sins: 
Mine  Head 

’S  a  Bowling  Alley:  sins  play  Ninehole 
there. 

Phansy’s  a  Green:  sin  Barly-breaks  in’t 
led. 

Judgement’s  a  pingle:  Blindman’s 
Bluff  played  there. 

Sin  plays  at  Coursey-Park  within  my 
mind; 

My  Will’s  a  walk  in  which  it  airs 
what’s  blind." 

Taylor’s  diction,  too,  is  refresh¬ 
ingly  different  from  that  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries:  tough  and  racy,  it 
smacks  of  the  soil.  A  proud  man 
"peacocks”  along  and  Heaven  is 
"God’s  Sugar-Cake”  while  in  another 
poem  the  "Soul  Sweet  Bread”  (the 
Eucharist)  is  made  "in  God’s  Back¬ 
house”  (bakery)  on  "Heaven’s  high 
Dresser  Board.”  The  language  of 
the  common  people  is  often  used: 
in  Meditation  Thirty  (Second  Series) , 
written  on  the  subject  of  Jonas,  the 
sailors  on  the  Prophet’s  ship  "Bestir 
their  stumps”  at  the  approach  of  the 
storm  and  in  another  poem  Taylor 
asks,  speaking  of  living  in  the  world, 
"in  what  a  Pickle  am  I  in?” 

The  strangeness  and  violence  of 
his  imagery  ranks  Taylor  with  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Emily  Dickinson  but  para¬ 
doxically  this  strangeness  is  found 
combined  with  a  rigid  strictness  of 
form.  Throughout  the  one  hundred 
and  twelve  Sacred  Meditations  we 
find  a  uniform  use  of  a  six-line 
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iambic  pentameter  stanza,  always 
with  the  rime  scheme  ababcc.  In 
God's  Determinations  considerably 
more  stanzaic  variety  is  present;  here 
Taylor  uses  couplets  to  a  very  great 
extent,  especially  in  the  dialogues, 
and  very  polished  couplets  they  are. 
We  find  Taylor’s  ababcc  again  here 
and  we  also  find,  in  such  verses  as 
Christ’s  Reply  (to  a  preceding  poem, 
The  Soul’s  Groan  To  Christ  For  Suc¬ 
cor ),  a  rime  scheme  unusual  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  aabccb,  while  in  the  delightful 
little  occasional  piece  Upon  A  Spider 
Catching  A  Fly  we  see  another  un¬ 
usual  scheme,  ababb.  From  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  library  list  it  would  seem 
that  Taylor  had  little  chance  for  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  poetry  (only  one 
book  of  verse  is  listed,  Anne  Brad- 
street’s  Several  Poems),  but  in  his 
finished  technique  and  in  his  deft 
use  of  complicated  metrical  forms 
there  is  every  evidence  of  the  care¬ 
fully  trained  literary  craftsman. 
Where  or  how  this  training  was  ob¬ 
tained  is  a  complete  mystery. 

The  closest  American  poet  to  Tay¬ 
lor  is  Emily  Dickinson.  Both  were, 
in  a  sense,  nature  poets,  but  unlike 
Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  Poets,  or 
the  Imagists  in  our  own  time,  nature 
was  not  an  end  in  itself  but  instead 
a  means  to  an  end.  Taylor  and 
Emily  Dickinson  used  nature,  that  is, 
their  physical  surroundings,  birds, 
trees,  flowers  and  the  like,  not  as  sub¬ 
jects  but  as  raw  materials.  They 
used  a  physical  landscape  to  reveal  a 
psychical  landscape.  Their  subject 


was  always  the  same:  God  and  their 
own  relations  to  God.  We  may  call 
this  use  of  the  things  of  this  world  as 
the  means  towards  the  other  world  a 
characteristic  of  mysticism  and  mysti¬ 
cal  poetry.  The  true  mystic  is  not 
beyond  and  above  the  world,  beyond 
and  above  the  flesh  and  bone.  He  is 
of  the  world,  supremely  and  entirely 
conscious  of  the  world  (by  world  I 
mean  material  creation)  and  he 
praises  God  through  the  world.  He 
is  conscious  of  God  and  of  the  world 
and  of  the  proper  relation  between 
them.  Modern  Catholics  call  this 
perception  of  the  things  of  earth  as 
a  means  to  God  the  "sacramental 
outlook,”  and  we  see  it  in  the  life 
and  writings  of  every  great  mystic, 
for  a  true  mystic  never  deals  exclu¬ 
sively  in  abstractions  but  instead  con¬ 
cretizes  abstractions,  making  them,  at 
times,  even  sensible. 

Christ  Himself  concretizes  the  ab¬ 
stract;  the  great  mystery  of  Transub- 
stantiation  is  clothed  always  in  the 
common  sensibles,  bread  and  wine. 
We  see  this  consciousness  of  objects 
as  a  means  to  God  in  the  poetry  of 
Donne  and  of  Saint  John  of  the 
Cross,  in  the  poems  of  Saint  Teresa 
of  Avila  and  of  Saint  Francis  and 
Dante  and  in  the  latest  work  of 
Thomas  Merton.  These  poets  are  all 
classed  as  mystical  poets  and  all  are 
characterized  by  this  ability  of  turn¬ 
ing  an  idea  into  sensations,  and  it  is 
this  ability  that  Taylor  possesses  in 
very  great  measure.  His  poems  are 
efforts  to  externalize  the  internal,  to 
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express  the  inexpressible.  Here  he 
is  very  close  to  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  the  Pietists:  he  would  rush  God, 
he  would  have  physical  awareness 
and  physical  possession  of  Him  with 
fierce  intensity: 

"Art  thou  ascended  up  on  high,  my  Lord, 

And  I  must  be  without  thee  here 
below  ? 

Art  thou  the  sweetest  joy  the  Heavens 
afford  ? 

Oh!  that  I  with  thee  was!  what  shall 
I  do? 

Should  I  pluck  feathers  from  an  Angel’s 
wing, 

They  could  not  waft  me  up  to  thee  my 
King." 

We  find  in  his  work  a  blend  of  "pas¬ 
sion  and  thought"  (Eliot’s  phrase  for 
Donne) ;  he  writes  with  both  heart 
and  intellect.  The  true  mystic  speaks 
when  Aquinas  (incidentally,  Taylor 
mentions  him  in  the  Sacramental 
Meditations') ,  in  answer  to  God’s 
question,  "What  would  you  have  me 
give  thee?"  replied,  "I  would  have 
Thyself." 

Both  Taylor  and  Emily  Dickinson 
were  strongly  Catholic  in  spirit.  They 
had  that  strong  awareness  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God  which  has  departed  from 
modern  Protestantism.  Taylor  espe¬ 
cially  had  been  trained  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Catholicism,  for  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  deprive  England  of  her 
strong  and  ingrained  tendencies 
towards  Catholicity  and  the  human¬ 
istic  doctrines  of  the  early  Christian 
Renaissance  had  not  entirely  suc¬ 


ceeded  (and  has  not  succeeded),  and 
in  his  time  the  Catholic  tradition  was 
potent  in  England.  For  both  poets 
God  is  easy  of  access.  He  is  no  ab¬ 
straction,  no  remote  Deistic  concept. 
He  is  not  feared  but  loved,  not  Ruler 
alone  but  Father,  and,  to  quote 
Selden  Rodman  on  Taylor,  "the  like 
of  his  thunderous  communion  with 
the  Almighty  will  not  be  heard  in 
American  poetry  again  until  the 
descendant  of  seven  generations  of 
New  England  Protestants  turns  Cath¬ 
olic  during  the  Second  World  War." 
Rodman  is  referring,  of  course,  to 
Robert  Lowell.  It  is  significant  that 
he  compares  Taylor  to  a  Catholic 
poet. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Taylor  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  Catholicism. 
He  would  have  turned  in  horror  from 
anyone  accusing  him  of  any  traffic 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the 
Whore  of  Babylon,  as  the  Church 
was  called  by  the  more  irascible 
among  the  New  England  divines. 
True,  his  library  contained  such  Cath¬ 
olic  volumes  as  the  complete  works 
of  Saint  Augustine,  the  works  of 
Origen,  and  a  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  (from  which  he  made  co¬ 
pious  extracts) ,  but  we  can  also  find 
listed  such  polemical  essays  as  Rich¬ 
ard  Baxter’s  A  Key  for  Catholicks , 
to  open  the  jugling  of  the  Jesuits, 
Henry  Burton’s  Babel  no  Bethel, 
That  is,  the  Church  of  Rome  no  truly 
visible  Church  of  Christ,  Theophilus 
Higgons’  Mystical  Babylon;  or  Papal 
Rome,  and  Thomas  Traherne’s  Ro- 
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man  Forgeries,  or  a  true  account  of 
false  records  ...  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  one  of  Taylor’s  earliest 
(and  poorest)  poems  is  the  bitter 
Verses  made  upon  Pope  foan,  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But 
his  attitude  towards  God  was  in  the 
Catholic  tradition  as  was  his  desper¬ 
ate  struggle  for  union  with  God.  He 
was  Protestant  by  environment,  Cath¬ 
olic  by  heredity. 

A  further  resemblance  between 
Taylor  and  Emily  Dickinson  is  in 
their  constant  invention  of  vivid 
imagery.  Emily  rides  off  to  Eternity 
in  a  horse  and  buggy.  In  Taylor’s 
works  God  sends  His  royal  coach  to 
bring  the  Saved  to  Heaven  after 
Judgment  (and,  characteristically, 
when  the  coach  takes  off  the  saints 
begin  to  feel  queasy:  "Their  stomachs 
rise”  and  they  get  sick, 

".  .  .  heave  they  do: 

Their  Spleen  thereat  out  at  their  mouths 
they  throw. 

Which  while  they  do,  the  Coach  away 
doth  high: 

Wheeling  the  Saints  in’t  to  eternal  joy,” 

with  what  is  probably  the  first  re¬ 
corded  case  of  air  sickness  in  litera¬ 
ture.) 

What  we  find  most  in  Taylor  is  a 
refutation  of  the  old  assertion  that, 
while  the  Puritans  did  possess  some 
aesthetic  sense,  it  was  an  aesthetic 
sense  of  whiteness  only,  despising 
the  beauties  of  color.  Taylor’s  work 
is  filled  with  great  daubs  and  flashes 


of  color  with  an  almost  Oriental  use 
of  gorgeousness  for  gorgeousness’ 
sake  that  seems  strangely  at  odds 
with  his  Calvinist  training: 

”1  threw  through  Zion’s  Lattice  then  an 
eye 

Which  spi’de  one  like  a  lump  of  Glory 
pure: 

Nay,  Cloaths  of  gold  button’d  with  pearls 
do  lie 

Like  rags,  or  shooclouts  unto  his  he 
wore. 

Heavens  Curtains  blanch’t  with  sun, 
and  Stars  of  Light 

Are  black  as  sackcloth  to  his  garments 
bright. 

Pluck  back  the  curtains,  back  the  window 
shutts : 

Through  Zion’s  agate  window  take  a 
view, 

How  Christ  in  pincked  robes  from  Bozrah 
puts, 

Comes  glorious  in’s  apparel  forth  to 
woo. 

Oh!  if  his  glory  ever  kiss  thine  eye, 

Thy  love  will  soon  enchanted  be 
thereby.” 

It  is  evident  that  much  of  this  gayety 
and  exuberance  is  due  to  the  more 
unrestrained  passages  of  the  King 
James  Version  (the  text  for  the 
above  Meditation  is  Isaiah  LXIII), 
but  the  development  is  Taylor’s  own 
and  the  development  here  is  far  more 
exotic  than  the  original  with  wild 
spatters  of  color  thrown  on  in  wide, 
free  strokes. 

Taylor’s  theory  of  poetry  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  several  of  his  poems.  He 
considered  that  poetry,  far  from  be- 
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ing  art  for  art’s  sake,  was  art  for 
God’s  sake,  and  that  the  poet’s  func¬ 
tion  was  to  sing  the  Kingship  of  God 
and  the  divine  citizenship  of  man. 
His  work  is  the  work  of  a  spirit  in¬ 
tent  on  glorifying  God;  he  admits  his 
own  inadequacy  in  the  face  of  In¬ 
finity  but  expresses  a  desire  to  praise 
God  in  his  own  small  way  in  such 
works  as  the  Prologue  to  God’s  De¬ 
terminations: 

" I  am  this  crumb  of  dust  which  is  de¬ 
signed 

To  make  my  pen  unto  thy  praise  alone, 
And  my  dull  fancy  I  would  gladly  grind 

Unto  an  edge  on  Zion’s  Pretious  Stone: 

And  write  in  liquid  gold  upon  thy  name 

My  letters  till  thy  glory  forth  doth 
flame.” 

The  use  of  nature  in  his  poetry  is 
unique  in  the  literature  of  the  time, 
both  British  and  Colonial,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  until  the  first  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantics.  When  writing  on  nature 
he  is  a  Romantic,  a  Romantic  writing 
a  hundred  years  too  soon.  It  is  use¬ 
ful  to  compare  nature  in  Taylor’s 
poetry  with  nature  in  the  work  of 
Anne  Bradstreet.  The  Tenth  Muse 
treats  nature  very  objectively  indeed; 
she  is  outside  of  nature.  "I  have 
already  divorced  myself  from  na¬ 


ture,”  she  says  in  effect.  "Now  I 
must  divorce  myself  from  my  natural 
life  and  then  all  will  be  well.  I  can 
hie  myself  off  to  Heaven  and  leave  a 
disappointing  world  behind: 

"Here’s  neither  honor,  wealth,  nor  safety; 
Only  above  is  found  all  with  security.” 

But  Taylor’s  view  is  far  healthier. 
In  view  of  God’s  infinity  he  recog¬ 
nizes  that  he  himself  is  so  lowly  as 
to  be  nearer  beast  than  God,  whereas 
Brandstreet  thinks  herself  above 
beast  and  well  on  the  way  to  God; 
he  recognizes  his  lowliness  and  is 
not  ashamed  to  lower  himself  still 
further  and  identify  himself  with 
the  lowest  links  in  the  chain  of  be¬ 
ing  when  he  is  addressing  his  God: 

"Like  to  the  Marigold,  I  blushing  close 
My  golden  blossoms  when  thy  sun  goes 
down: 

Moist’ ning  my  leaves  with  dewy  sighs, 
half  froze 

By  the  nocturnal  cold,  that  hoares  my 
crown. 

Mine  applesashes  are  in  apple  shells, 
And  dirty  too:  strange  and  bewitching 
spells!” 

Bradstreet  is  superior  to  nature, 
Taylor  part  of  it. 


On  a  sheet  of  glass, 

(But  not  of  glass) 

Without  length  and  width, 
And  seeming  not  of  breadth, 
Suspended  from  four  wires 
(Wires  never  seen), 
Suspended  out  of  earth 
And  out  of  heaven, 

Gently  swaying, 

Gently,  gently,  gently, 
Where  winds  sleep 
And  where  the  Lord  is, 

I  lie  face  down. 


Here 

There  is  no  sun  to  warm  me; 

No  dark  to  hide  in; 

No  blue  to  dream  in; 

No  steel  to  cling  to; 

No  tree  to  rest  by; 

No  road  to  run  down; 

No  man  to  blame; 

No  anything 
But  He. 

And  I  await 
His  Judgment. 

—  Orville  Purdy 
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A  choice  selection  of  choice  selections  culled  from  the  pages  of  the 
Boston  College  Heights. 

"COUNCIL  FIASCO  FLOPS.”  (10/14/49) 

"ZAVIER  (SIC)  RELIC  ARRIVES  AT  LOCAL  CHURCH.” 
(10/21/49) 

“FORDHAM  TAKES  TEHRIE  HOLDEN.”  (12/2/49) 
"WITCHES  RIDE  TONIGHT.”  (2/17/50) 

"FUNDS  NEEDED  TO  SAVE  SOPHIA.”  (4/1/50) 
"VENTILATION  DUE  FOR  LOUNGES.”  (2/24/50) 

"DEFEND  CHURCH  TONITE.”  (2/10/50) 

"PRESENT  ANCIENT  EUROPE  TONIGHT.”  (4/1/50) 

"URGE  RETURN  TO  OLD  SUNDAY.”  (3/24/50) 

“DONATE  CANVAS  TO  PARISH.”  (3/10/50) 

“KASKAS  KONCERT  KLICKS.”  (2/24/50) 

"APPOINT  DEVLIN,  PASS  SPIRIT  ACT.”  (3/10/50) 
"ROMANCE  CLUBS  WIN  LIVING  SPACE.”  (2/24/50) 


"Why  don’t  you  make  him  disappear  like  you’re  supposed  to?" 


THE  SIGNAL 

By  ROBERT  A.  PARKER 


SaM  JACKSON  dropped  heavily 
into  the  deep  white  snow,  cringed  as 
the  howling  Alaskan  blizzard  stung 
his  broad  features.  Listen  to  that 
crate  shake.  He  wondered  if  their 
SOS  had  been  picked  up  before  the 
crash;  these  mountains  were  no  place 
to  get  lost.  He  plowed  after  the 
blurred  Sweeneys  who  loomed  just 
ahead,  his  cheeks  smarting  already. 
Why  hadn’t  he  borrowed  a  newer 
ship  instead  of  using  his  own  old 
one?  It  was  an  emergency,  and  he 
should  have  known  that  a  storm 
could  come  up  any  time. 

He  stood  beside  the  huddled  trap¬ 
per  and  his  tiny  wife,  catching  his 
breath.  "No  shelter?”  he  growled 
deeply. 

"Don’t  know,”  Sweeney  roared 
through  the  gale,  "bare  here.  How’s 
the  radio?” 

"Dead.”  Sam  flicked  a  glance  at 
his  small  wife. 

"Oh,  she’s  okay,”  the  trapper  as¬ 
sured,  drawing  her  closer.  He  snif¬ 
fed.  "C’mon,  let’s  get  a  few  supplies 
out  of  the  cabin.  It’s  freezing.” 

The  plane  was  only  a  hundred  feet 
away,  but  the  screen  of  snow  made 
it  nearly  invisible.  Emergency  or  not, 
Sam  knew  he’d  been  a  fool  trying  to 
buck  the  storm,  even  if  Sweeney  had 


insisted.  He  plowed  his  huge  body 
through  the  snow,  the  couple  trailing 
closely  behind.  Look  at  the  wind 
tear  at  her!  How  they’d  got  down 
in  one  piece  he’d  never  know. 

He  bowed  his  head,  then  a  deep 
rumble  jerked  it  up  again.  Speech¬ 
less,  he  watched  a  strong  gust  lift 
his  light  plane  on  its  side;  the  dark 
belly  glared  at  him,  while  one  ski 
stuck  high  above.  Then  the  wing 
snapped  and  with  a  roar  the  plane 
toppled  over,  shuddered  momen¬ 
tarily,  and  vanished. 

He  muttered  a  low  curse,  turned 
slowly  around. 

Helen  Sweeney’s  small  pale  face 
was  blank.  "No  ...”  She  leaned 
on  her  husband. 

Sweeney  winced,  brought  a  hesi¬ 
tant  smile  to  her  thin,  pink  lips. 
"You  broke  up  my  breakfast,  dear, 
remember  ?  So  they’ve  got  the  whole 
day  to  find  us.” 

Sam  nodded,  moved  away.  They’d 
be  up  now  if  his  message  had  been 
picked  up.  But  unless  this  storm 
stopped  .  .  .  He  hoped  Sweeney 
wouldn’t  expect  him  to  save  them 
all  by  himself.  For  a  minute  he  al¬ 
most  regretted  he’d  had  to  come  up 
north  at  all;  but  he  loved  to  fly,  and 
until  now  he’d  had  all  the  inde¬ 
pendence  he’d  longed  for,  with  prac- 
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tically  no  worries  about  anyone  else. 
It  was  perfect,  and  especially  easy 
considering  what  he  was. 

Snow  streamed  into  his  open 
mouth,  howled  above  in  triumph,  as 
he  crossed  the  shallow  hollows  where 
the  plane  had  stood.  Though  he 
half  expected  what  lay  beyond,  when 
it  suddenly  yawned  at  him  barely 
three  steps  away,  he  shivered  in  ter¬ 
ror.  The  snow  was  a  solid  curtain, 
but  it  felt  like  a  thousand  feet. 

His  knees  were  weak  as  he  headed 
back.  It  was  down  there  some  place, 
bum  motor  and  all,  leaving  them 
nothing  for  provisions,  nothing,  not 
even  a  light  to  signal  with.  They’d 
be  all  right  until  tonight;  but  then 
in  the  open  with  just  these  clothes 
how  could  they  hope  to  survive  ?  Even 
now  the  wild  snow  was  crusting 
Sam’s  pants  and  his  heavy  white 
polar-bear  jacket,  giving  him  chills; 
and  it  wouldn’t  be  brushed  off.  He 
wanted  a  smoke,  but  they  had  gone 
down  with  the  plane,  too. 

Retracing  his  tracks,  he  joined  the 
Sweeneys  as  they  stood  hip-deep  in 
the  driving  snow,  absorbed  in  conver¬ 
sation. 

"Anything?”  Sweeney  murmured, 
sniffing. 

Sam  shook  his  head.  "Your  wife?” 
he  growled. 

"Not  yet.”  The  trapper  wiped  the 
end  of  his  nose.  "It  won’t  be  long, 
though.  You  got  any  ideas?” 

Ideas?  Sam’s  heavy  lips  hung 
stupidly  open.  It  had  been  so  long 


since  anyone  asked  him  that.  Finally, 
he  shook  his  head.  It  was  impossible 
to  escape  his  obligations  towards 
them  now,  but  neither  was  he  sure 
how  to  help.  That  was  something 
new;  for  even  up  north  here  where 
he  had  found  his  independence  there 
were  still  some  to  give  orders,  some 
to  take  them.  And  he  naturally  had 
to  take  them. 

Walt  Sweeney  kicked  at  the  loose 
snow,  ducking  with  a  grunted  curse 
as  it  whipped  up  into  his  face;  he 
scuffed  again.  "Can’t  we  pack  this 
down,  make  a  shelter?”  He  bent 
over,  but  with  a  second  grunt  quickly 
straightened. 

Sam  felt  the  woman’s  dark  eyes 
upon  him.  "He’s  trying  to  hide  it,” 
she  cried;  "he  smashed  his  elbow  in 
the  crash.  It’s  broken.” 

Sweeney  whirled  his  whitened 
hood,  but  her  deep  eyes  stared  back 
unblinking.  He  turned  back  to  Sam 
rubbing  his  reddened  nose.  "It’s  okay 
long  as  I  don’t  disturb  it.  Probably 
only  out  of  joint,  anyway.” 

Sam  nodded.  "Careful,  then.” 
Slowly  he  knelt  to  scoop  out  a  shelter. 
The  fool,  trying  to  pull  that  heroic 
stuff!  Now  he  was  the  only  able- 
bodied  one  left  to  depend  on. 

He  stiffened.  They  were  depend¬ 
ing  on  him.  It  frightened  him  for 
a  moment  and  he  could  think  only 
of  their  frozen  bodies  preserved  in 
ice.  The  cold  snow  beneath  him  ran 
a  chill  up  his  thighs  and  over  his 
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thick  body.  He  couldn’t  set  out  on 
his  own,  for  they  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  survive  by  themselves;  he’d  get 
lost  anyway.  But  either  way,  how 
could  anybody  be  signalled? 

If  it  should  ever  start  coming  now 
they  couldn’t  do  a  thing.  And  the 
Sweeneys  already  deserved  more  help 
than  he  could  ever  give. 

He  remembered  the  surprise  wed¬ 
ding  party  held  in  one  of  the  small 
hangars  just  before  they  departed  for 
Hawaii.  It  had  been  a  cold  night, 
but  inside  were  music,  laughter,  and 
happiness.  Stylish  wives  were  chat¬ 
tering  how  dainty  the  bride  had 
looked;  while  the  men,  self-conscious, 
made  rough  cracks  about  Red  Swee¬ 
ney’s  method  of  finding  a  mate.  Then, 
with  everyone  cheering,  the  fur- 
wrapped  couple  entered  the  bright 
hall. 

’'Surprise!  Surprise!” 

Slipping  off  their  coats,  the  young 
pair  exchanged  a  warm  smile.  The 
crowded  hall  gasped;  then  some 
laughed  and  clapped,  others  were 
speechless.  For  Sweeney  was  wear¬ 
ing  his  Sunday-best  blue  suit,  while 
his  radiant  bride  was  tiny  beside  him 
in  smooth  red  silk  and  a  narrow  black 
belt;  another  black  band  confined  her 
rich  blonde  curls. 

She  laughed.  "Are  we  late?” 

And  so  everybody  had  some  fun. 
Even  Sam  was  dragged  out  of  a  cor¬ 
ner  to  pound  out  a  little  boogie  on 
the  keyboard.  A  happy,  noisy  party, 
until  finally  the  newlyweds  had  to 


change  again  to  catch  their  plane. 
But  a  storm  had  started  outside  which 
grounded  all  planes,  and  it  grounded 
them  for  three  days.  They  never  saw 
Hawaii. 

Crouched  now  behind  a  white  wall 
of  snow,  the  cold  nipping  at  his 
hands  and  feet,  Sam  smiled  in  re¬ 
membrance.  They’d  been  trying  for 
a  long  time  to  put  over  something  on 
Red  Sweeney,  and  that  had  seemed 
their  long-awaited  opportunity. 
They’d  never  suspected  who  had 
given  everything  away. 

The  snow  was  whipping  through 
the  gray  sky,  down  into  their  tiny 
shelter.  As  he  hugged  himself  to 
stay  warm,  Sam  tensed,  pricking  up 
his  ears;  the  Sweeneys  turned,  ex¬ 
pectant.  Above  the  howling  storm  a 
low  hum  was  steadily  increasing. 

He  should  give  a  signal,  he  knew, 
but  how?  And  even  if  he  could  how 
would  it  be  seen  ?  He  imagined  their 
stiff,  frozen  bodies  being  found  cen¬ 
turies  later,  or  maybe  never  at  all. 
He  tried  to  think,  somehow  to  force 
his  mind  to  work. 

But  it  was  all  a  blank. 

Helen  Sweeney’s  dark  eyes  were 
shining  at  them.  "Are  they  .  .  . 
looking  for  us?”  She  breathed 
quickly. 

Absently  Sam  nodded.  With  no 
way  to  signal,  though,  what  was  the 
difference? 

"Sure,  Helen,  there’s  no  air  route 
around  here,  and  only  a  rescue  plane 
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would  be  so  low  in  a  storm.”  Her 
husband  brushed  his  forehead  as  a 
bright  patch  of  red  hair  slipped  out 
from  under  his  hood.  "You  just 
hold  out  a  little  more.” 

The  noise  thundered  now  in  Sam’s 
ears.  But  they  could  never  be  seen 
through  this,  unless.  .  .  .  Then  sud¬ 
denly  it  came  to  him  out  of  nowhere, 
a  wild  idea  but  at  last  an  idea. 

"A  match,”  he  snapped.  "Quick, 
a  match.” 

Sweeney  stared  at  him,  sniffing  up 
his  nose.  "You  got  my  last  ones 
before  we  took  off,  remember?” 

Sam  rose  unsteadily,  fumbled  in 
his  stiffening  jacket,  yanked  out  a 
book  of  matches.  With  the  plane 
roaring  overhead  he  tore  off  his 
glove,  scratched  frantically,  but  wind 
or  snow  extinguished  every  spurt  of 
flame.  In  desperation  he  ignited  the 
whole  book,  flinging  it  away  as  it 
flared  hotly,  letting  it  snuff  out  in  a 
snow  bank. 

The  plane  droned  steadily  away 
into  the  distance. 

No  one  said  anything.  Sam  cov¬ 
ered  his  raw  bare  hand.  Might  have 
known  he  would  muff  it.  They’d 
never  even  seen  his  signal;  and  he’d 
wasted  all  the  matches,  every  single 
one.  He  needed  a  smoke  badly. 

He  stared  at  the  Sweeneys,  their 
figures  whitened  by  boring  snow, 
their  faces  reddened  from  the  frigid 
blasts.  He  flexed  his  frost-bitten 
hands.  Why  couldn’t  they  think  of 
something?  They  knew  now  what 
they  could  expect  from  him. 


The  only  thing  he  knew  was 
planes.  No  one  had  ever  seemed 
to  recognize  that,  except  the  army; 
and  there  when  he’d  thought  him¬ 
self  finally  happy  had  come  paradoxi¬ 
cally  the  climax  of  all  his  troubles. 
For  while,  of  course,  they  wouldn’t 
let  him  fly  like  he  wanted  to,  he  had 
managed  to  end  up  on  a  ground  crew 
in  England. 

It  was  his  job  to  repair  the  flak-torn 
bombers,  and  he  soon  was  one  of  the 
best,  beginning  to  earn  much  respect. 
Within  hours  after  a  smoking  bomber 
limped  in  from  a  hot  raid  he  had  it 
either  air-worthy  again  or  ready  for 
the  scrap  heap.  His  coveralls  would 
be  stained  with  sweat  and  grime,  his 
ears  ringing  from  the  noise,  but  the 
job  would  be  done.  He  loved  it. 

Then  one  terrible  afternoon  the 
"Profaned  Angel”  had  lumbered  in 
low  from  the  channel,  full  of  holes. 
The  pilot,  a  dark,  burly  major,  rasped 
that  all  she  needed  was  some  gas; 
but  on  routine  inspection  Sam  had 
discovered  the  landing  gear  to  be 
weakened  dangerously.  The  ship 
was  lucky  to  have  landed  in  one 
piece. 

But  the  sturdy  major  had  glared 
at  him  darkly,  his  face  afire  in  the 
low  sun.  He  and  his  boys  were  go¬ 
ing  home.  The  continued  roaring 
and  zooming  of  wounded  planes 
failed  to  check  his  hoarse  voice. 

"I  won’t  stay  here  overnight,”  he 
had  stormed.  "And  I’ve  never  seen 
one  of  you  yet  that  was  right.”  He 
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manufactured  a  yellow  smile.  "I’m 
going;  now  forget  about  it.” 

Sam  had  peered  about  in  vain  for 
someone  else  to  appeal  to.  He  shook 
his  head.  "No!”  He  tried  to  argue, 
tried  to  explain  about  the  strain;  even 
if  they  got  off  the  ground  once  more, 
they  still  had  to  land  again. 

"I  said  we’re  going.”  The  major 
glared  again,  then  strode  away  into 
the  dusk. 

Sam  yanked  out  a  cigarette,  burn¬ 
ing  mad.  "You’ll  never  get  clear¬ 
ance,”  he  roared;  but  the  heavy 
shoulders  paid  no  heed. 

Spitting  tobacco  and  mumbling, 
the  mechanic  had  started  for  the  tall, 
dark  building  silhouetted  down  the 
field.  The  fool!  It  wasn’t  worth 
the  risk,  whatever  the  reason.  Well, 
he’d  show  him.  Another  mechanic 
sidetracked  him,  then  he  marched 
again  down  the  dim  field,  still  boiling 
as  he  approached  the  control  tower. 
Above  him  the  sky  stretched  bright 
blue,  while  darkness  began  to  film 
the  earth. 

Planes  had  roared  past,  giant 
shadows  rising  and  settling.  Sam 
chewed  his  unlighted  butt,  disgusted. 
What  could  be  so  important  that  they 
had  to  get  back  tonight  ?  He’d  never 
had  to  report  anyone  before,  but  they 
were  asking  .  .  . 

Suddenly  his  stomach  had  drop¬ 
ped;  iron  scraped  piercingly  out  on 
the  concrete  runway.  It  screamed  in 
resistance,  then  was  followed  by  a 


deadened  boom,  a  red  glare  over  a 
low  hangar,  and  finally  fervid  ac¬ 
tivity.  Above  the  steady  drone  of 
distant  planes  tore  the  rising  wail  of 
a  siren. 

Sam  sped  toward  the  burning 
bomber,  but  on  sighting  the  bright 
sheets  of  flame  and  the  dark  figures 
already  dancing  about  it,  he  halted, 
stunned.  Flat  on  its  belly,  just  off 
the  runway,  the  "Profaned  Angel” 
flung  its  flames  high  into  the  pale 
sky.  The  wanton  form  on  its  nose 
was  quickly  consumed,  as  was  all 
the  crew  inside.  Sometime  later,  he 
suddenly  discovered  that  his  cigarette 
was  gone. 

He  could  never  forget  the  con¬ 
fused,  lurid  scene,  or  that  it  was  one 
man’s  bullheaded  decision  which 
had  cost  ten  lives.  Why?  There 
were  rumors  later  about  a  heavy  bet 
on  a  furlough  home,  and  of  course 
one  about  a  woman.  But  no  one 
ever  learned  the  reason. 

All  that  had  been  long  ago,  far 
away  from  this  white  wilderness.  But 
he  always  shuddered  at  its  recollec¬ 
tion.  It  was  illogical,  groundless,  he 
tried  to  convince  himself;  but  he  still 
kept  wondering,  what  if  he  ever  had 
to  make  such  a  decision  and  some¬ 
thing  like  that  happened? 

Now  the  Sweeneys  were*  expecting 
him  to  devise  their  rescue  when  he 
didn’t  even  know  how.  After  the 
crash  he’d  deliberately  avoided  such 
complications,  but  this  time  there 
wasn’t  any  choice. 
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He  stared  about  at  the  falling 
snow.  It  seemed  to  be,  it  was,  in 
fact,  letting  up.  His  stomach  rolled. 
Perhaps  by  late  afternoon  it  might 
end  and  let  some  plane  spot  them, 
if  it  could,  huddled  together  as  they 
were,  half  covered  by  the  drifting 
snow. 

Sweeney  peered  around  at  him. 
''Helen’s  not  feeling  so  good.” 

"What?”  Sam’s  mind  whirled  in 
confusion.  He  tried  to  concentrate 
on  the  red  lock  twisted  stiffly  across 
the  trapper’s  forehead.  "Is  any¬ 
thing  .  .  .?” 

"I  don’t  know;  have — ”  he  yawned 
— "to  wait.” 

Sam  flexed  toes  that  were  stinging 
with  the  cold.  They  could  always  pick 
the  damnedest  times  to  have  their 
babies!  Suddenly  he  straightened  as 
a  faint  hum  throbbed  above  the  gray 
clouds.  But  it  faded  away. 

If  only  the  ceiling  would  lift;  then 
someone  to  see  them,  and  his  worries 
would  be  gone.  He’d  have  a  smoke, 
too.  Of  course,  he  didn’t  have  a 
plane  any  more,  but  neither  had  he 
when  he  first  arrived  here  after  the 
war.  And  this  time  it  would  be  a  lot 
more  easy. 

He’d  impressed  no  one  before,  in 
fact  hadn’t  tried  to;  and  so  only  a 
few  odd  jobs  had  come  his  way.  It 
wasn’t  until  it  had  slipped  out  to 
Sweeney  about  his  wedding  party  that 
he’d  had  any  success.  For  return¬ 
ing  from  his  honeymoon,  the  trapper 


had  shown  his  appreciation  by  hiring 
him  to  take  them  up  into  the  hills. 

On  the  way  a  small  storm 
swept  them  off  course;  but  knowing 
Sweeney  wouldn’t  let  them  get  lost 
Sam  soon  found  their  little  camp, 
where  the  happy  couple  invited  him 
to  have  lunch.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a 
meal,  beans  with  bacon,  but  with  a 
warm  fire  and  some  gay  small  talk  it 
all  felt  very  homelike.  And  as  they 
parted  outside,  Sweeney  suddenly 
asked  him  to  be  his  regular  pilot. 

''I  like  the  way  you  handle  a 
plane,”  he  smiled,  rubbing  his  nose. 

It  helped  to  have  a  friend,  and 
from  then  on  Sam’s  business  began 
to  flourish.  A  few  were  hesitant, 
but  upon  recommendation  they 
slowly  accepted  him.  And  with  such 
encouragement  Sam  began  to  assert 
himself;  so  he  made  more  progress. 
But  the  basis  of  this  prosperity  was 
illusory,  for  lost  now  in  this  frigid 
wilderness,  he  again  doubted  his  own 
ability. 

The  snow  had  stopped. 

Sam  stared  around  at  the  thick 
gray  clouds  hanging  above.  The  air 
was  still,  and  shadowless.  Everything 
had  a  white  cloak  hiding  it,  making 
it  impossible  to  judge  distances;  so 
that  even  the  edge  of  the  precipice  a 
few  yards  away  was  invisible.  The 
only  break  in  white  was  a  small  grove 
high  above  on  the  mountain  side. 
How  bare  it  must  look  from  the  sky; 
he  knew  they’d  be  as  invisible  as 
everything  else.  See  Sweeney  squat- 
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ting  there,  the  snow  drifting  about 
his  waist,  covering  both  him  and  his 
shuddering  wife.  Nothing  to  attract 
attention,  nothing. 

"The  pains  started,  Helen?” 

She  buried  her  reddened  face  into 
his  snowy  shoulder. 

"There’ll  be  some  more  planes 
around,”  Sam  firmly  assured  her. 
If  only  they  spot  us  right  away. 

She  smiled  feebly.  "Can  they  land 
in  these  big  drifts  all  right  with 
skis?” 

Sam  wondered. 

Sweeney  brushed  at  his  frozen  lock. 
"Sure,  dear.  Just  take  care  of  your¬ 
self.  I’d  help  somehow  except  for 
this  arm.  It’s  numb  at  last,  but  .  .  .” 
He  yawned. 

"Of  course,  darling.”  She  stroked 
the  good  arm.  "...  I  know.  But 
you  mustn’t  let  yourself  get  sleepy.” 

Sam  concentrated  on  the  pure 
scenery.  They  were  too  weak  to  sig¬ 
nal,  so  it  was  all  up  to  him.  But  why 
couldn’t  they  make  a  suggestion? 
They  couldn’t  dig  for  anything,  and 
they’d  never  be  seen  unless  they 
found  a  dark  signal.  He  couldn’t 
speak  right  out,  admit  his  own 
failure. 

High  above,  the  throbbing  of  an 
engine  echoed  faintly. 

The  Sweeneys  raised  worn,  expec¬ 
tant  faces.  "A  plane,  Wally!” 

Sam  rose,  but  his  legs  slowly  gave 
away  and  he  again  collapsed  into  the 
cold  snow.  He  shivered  all  over. 


His  pants  were  as  pale  as  his  polar- 
bear  jacket,  but  they  weren’t  as  warm. 
And  he  could  feel  it  growing  colder, 
darker,  as  the  afternoon  advanced. 

Then  the  idea  hit  him.  Darker. 
The  lining  of  his  jacket  was  dark 
inside.  He  yanked  eagerly  at  the 
zipper,  yanked  again  when  it  didn’t 
budge,  then  yanked  again. 

Frozen.  He  swore  sharply,  caring 
nothing  as  Helen  Sweeney  raised  her 
small,  startled  face. 

Then,  far  away,  very  far  away,  a 
speck  zoomed  down  out  of  the  gray 
clouds.  Sam  stared  about,  feeling 
helpless.  His  jacket  was  too  stiff  to 
pull  off  over  his  head.  Why  didn’t 
they  get  an  idea?  The  distant  hum 
of  the  plane  supported  the  silence,  a 
circling  dot  as  it  headed  away  to 
Sam’s  right  until  almost  out  of  sight, 
then  turned  and  retraced  its  slow  path 
to  the  far  left.  Then  again  it  came 
back,  and  again  returned.  Every  time 
it  grew  a  little  larger. 

A  small  cabin  plane,  Sam  decided. 
That  must  be  a  valley  before  them 
it  was  searching.  He  couldn’t  be  sure 
how  high  it  was  flying. 

He  flexed  his  numbed  legs,  stop¬ 
ped  when  it  hindered  his  concentra¬ 
tion  on  darkness  and  signals.  What 
was  showing  of  his  own  plane  below 
would  be  covered  by  now.  His  dark 
eyes  trailed  the  slow,  orderly  course. 
He  could  feel  rather  than  see  the 
white  distance  between  them  closing. 

"Oh,  when  will  it  get  here?”  the 
girl  cried. 
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Sam  eyed  her  nervously. 

"Steady,”  her  husband  murmured, 
and  she  groaned. 

With  the  air  growing  persistently 
colder  Sam  tried  to  cover  his  bare 
face,  but  the  cold  snow  stuck  grimly 
to  his  sleeve.  His  stinging  fingers 
frozen  useless,  he  watched  as  the 
plane  edged  closer.  It  seemed  only 
slightly  lower,  about  a  mile  or  two 
away.  Something  dark,  he  thought, 
must  be  something  dark  somewhere. 

He  began  to  pray  there  was. 

Back  and  forth  it  droned,  rising 
to  a  roar  as  it  passed,  then  fading 
away.  Back  and  forth  under  the 
menacing  clouds  until  less  than  a 
mile  away;  just  a  few  more  turns. 
Sam  was  craving  for  a  cigarette. 

Helen  Sweeney’s  shriek  made  him 
jump;  then  she  began  whimpering 
softly  by  her  helpless,  yawning  hus¬ 
band. 

Sometimes  they  took  a  long  while 
to  come,  Sam  remembered;  especially 
the  first  ones.  But  once  spotted  they’d 
be  at  the  hospital  within  half  an  hour. 
He  hung  his  raw  face  from  the  cold. 
And  she  had  to  be  saved;  what  had 
Sweeney  hired  him  for? 

The  roar  thundered  off  the  clouds. 
He  glanced  up,  discovered  that  two 
turns  more  and  it  would  be  overhead. 
Though  he  loved  to  fly,  he’d  hate  to 
be  that  pilot  up  there  now,  feeling 
his  way  along.  And  he  still  wasn’t 
low  enough  to  do  much  good.  Sam 
stared  upwards,  aware  of  Helen 
Sweeney’s  sobbing,  while  the  plane 
turned  again,  then  returned.  It 
roared  by  too  high,  searching  coldly, 


mechanically,  for  a  break  in  the 
whiteness  below.  The  next  time  .  .  . 

As  he  watched,  Sam  made  a  half¬ 
hearted  attempt  to  stand,  failed.  He 
didn’t  feel  like  looking  at  the 
Sweeneys.  Then  the  plane  banked 
slowly  into  its  final  turn.  Idly  he 
speculated  on  whether  it  would  risk 
a  landing  itself,  but  he  knew  they’d 
also  have  their  helicopter  out  any¬ 
way.  It  only  had  to  see  them. 

He  stared  intently.  Here  it  comes, 
searching  blindly  for  something  dark, 
anything  dark.  His  eyes  felt  wet. 
Oh,  God,  make  them  see  us,  make 
them  see  us.  Please,  people  will 
grow  to  trust  me,  I  promise.  Please, 
God.  Please. 

The  image  blurred  as  its  throbbing 
motor  drowned  his  thoughts,  and 
died  sharply  away.  While  he  wiped 
his  eyes,  then,  the  Sweeneys  gave  a 
shout.  Then  he  looked  up,  and 
shouted,  too. 

It  was  turning,  the  plane  was  turn¬ 
ing  and  coming  back.  The  Sweeneys 
looked  to  him  like  they  had  the  day 
they  got  back  from  their  honeymoon. 
Only  tired. 

He  stared  as  their  rescuer  thun¬ 
dered  overhead,  rocking  its  wings. 
He  felt  he  could  stare  all  day.  Wait, 
though.  How  had  it  ever  seen  them  ? 
How  .  .  . 

And  then  he  remembered.  His 
eyes  filled  again  and  he  remembered 
with  shame  and  humility  and  pride, 
but  mostly  pride.  He  remembered 
what  he  had  too  often  tried  to  forget. 

He  remembered  he  was  a  Negro. 


I 

There  is  a  stone  in  the  heart  of  the  elm  tree. 

The  buggy-whip  branches  whip  low-scudding  clouds. 

II 

Laced  tight  within  the  trunk 

The  frozen  sap,  in  adamantine  veins, 

Rears  glistening  wishbones  to  the  watery  sky. 


Ill 


A  bird 

Is  sitting  in  the  elm  tree; 
The  river  ice  is  breaking  up; 
The  sap  is  beginning  to  stir. 


IV 

Spurting  and  coursing  the  free  sap  runs, 

The  black  clouds  flutter  like  wind-blown  nuns, 

Bark  turns  dark, 

Deep  roots  shudder, 

The  tree-trunk  shivers  when  a  sudden  wind 
Ruffles  the  sky-fresh  puddles  in  the  road. 

V 

One  passing  through  the  lowlands  by  the  lane 
Points  out  the  elm  tree  to  his  eldest  son 
Saying,  ‘'The  elms  run  riot  on  the  hills  again.” 

VI 

Mark  how  the  elm  trees  stand  like  cool  green  fountains. 
Their  branches  leap  —  they  bounce  against  the  sky. 

VII 

See  how,  when  the  thunder  is  done, 

The  elm  tree  is  soaring,  drenched  in  nervous  light. 

VIII 

Heat  is  plunged  on  the  land  like  a  red-hot  iron  in  water; 
The  scum-green  leaves  hang  blistered  in  the  sun. 
Puckered  veins,  parched  grains  — 

The  locust  rattles  in  the  dust  banks. 
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IX 

The  spun-gold  Emperors  of  Byzantium  sit 
Blazing  in  blazing  glades  where  golden  trees 
Flare  in  the  shadows  like  a  martyr’s  fire. 

They  nod  alone,  lulled  by  shrill  clockwork  birds, 
Dappled  by  sun  through  leaves  of  beaten  gold. 

X 

Now  when  the  year  bestows  Medea’s  gift 

The  elm  tree’s  limbs  are  wrapped  in  folds  of  flame. 

The  birds  can’t  bear  this  glory  round  their  nests  — 

They  fly.  Only  the  elms  can  stand 
To  bear  this  eyeball-searing  beauty, 

This  fierce  intensity,  this  last  debauch  of  summer. 

The  river  shrinks.  Only  the  wooden  bones  are  left, 

And  crisp  leaves  drifting  in  the  creviced  stones. 

XI 

These  are  the  lasting  things:  grass  and  copper  and  yew. 
Add  elm  trees  pencilled  on  a  pallid  sky. 

XII 

There  is  a  stone  in  the  heart  of  the  elm  tree. 

The  buggy-whip  branches  whip  low-scudding  clouds. 

—  Robert  Tracy 


noivled^ementd 

During  the  past  year  the  Stylus  has  probably  been  the  subject  of  more 
heated  conversations  than  any  other  institution  on  the  campus.  We  like 
to  think  that  we  have  caused  something  of  a  stir  among  our  readers,  and 
that  each  forthcoming  issue  is  awaited  with  a  certain  anxiety  not  aroused 
by  the  Stylus  of  previous  years.  To  our  many  friends  we  can  only  say, 
"Thank  you,"  and  to  our  critics,  "We  have  done  our  best."  Partly  to 
give  our  readers  a  brief  look  at  what  is  going  on,  and  partly  to  acknowledge 
the  many  comments  we  have  received,  we  are  reprinting  here  some  of  the 
statements  about  our  magazine  that  have  come  to  our  notice  during  the 
past  year. 

*  *  * 

"We  like  Blondie  best.” 

—  The  Heights 

*  *  * 

"The  Stylus  fulfills  its  function  admirably,  if  its  function  is  to  convey 
complacent,  bourgeois  sentiments  from  a  complacent,  bourgeois  writing 
group  to  a  complacent,  bourgeois  audience." 

—  The  B.  U.  Beacon 

*  *  * 

"A  bright  light  amidst  the  swirling  fog  of  college  literary  magazines." 

—  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 

*  *  * 

"Enthralling." 

—  The  Emmanuel  College  Ethos 

*  *  * 

"Disgusting." 

—  The  Holy  Cross  Purple 

*  *  * 

"The  Stylus  is  a  threat  to  American  Democracy." 

—  Paul  Blanshard 


*  *  * 

"The  Stylus  is  theoretically  absurd  and  practically  impossible." 

—  Etienne  Gilson 
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"We  like  the  Emmanuel  College  Ethos  best/' 


*  * 

"Stylus  is  as  Stylus  does.” 

*  * 


—  Field  and  Stream 

* 

—  Old  Armenian  Proverb 
* 


<  c 


N.A.” 


—  Boston  College  Library 
*  *  * 


“I  like  the  Stylus.  It  comes  in  handy  for  paper  drives.” 

—  Archbishop  Cushing 

*  *  * 

".  .  .  and  I’m  writing  a  new  play:  A  Streetcar  Named  Stylus .” 

—  Tennessee  Williams 


*  *  * 

"We  like  Blondie  best,  if  we  can  find  somebody  to  read  it  to  us.” 

—  The  Heights 


* 

* 

* 

".  .  .  and  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  whenever  I  attack  the 
Catholic  Church  I  don’t  mean  the  Stylus.  I  say,  'God  bless  it’.” 

•  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam 

* 

* 

* 

"Stylus  go  bragh!” 

—  Eamon  De  Valera 

* 

* 

* 

”1  like  the  cartoons.” 

—  Pablo  Picasso 

* 

* 

* 

"We  like  Blondie  best.” 

—  The  Heights 

* 

* 

* 

”1  like  the  pictures.” 

—  Albert  Einstein 

* 

* 

* 

"Stylus  poetry  is  incoherent.” 

—  T.  S.  Eliot 
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"Stylus  writers  can’t  write,  but  it  doesn’t  really  matter,  because  Stylus 
readers  can’t  read.” 

—  George  Bernard  Shaw 
*  *  * 

“Only  a  piker  would  ask  for  his  money  back.” 

—  Walter  Winchell 

*  *  * 


"By  Chutney’s  ramparts  wild  oats  grow, 

For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 

To  break  the  cup,  and  spill  the  wine, 

And,  like  the  Stylus,  rise  and  shine.” 

—  John  Tevnan 

*  *  * 

"We  like  Blondie  best.” 

—  The  Heights 

*  *  * 

"Stylus  short  stories  have  no  plots.” 

—  William  Saroyan 

*  *  * 

"Da!” 

—  Josef  Stalin 

*  *  * 

"The  Stylus  is  like  a  wilderness.” 

—  American  Philological  Society 
*  *  * 

"The  Stylus  is  the  finest  magazine 
That  all  my  long  experience  has  seen. 

Its  writings  are  profound,  sublime,  intense, 

And  full  of  learning,  truth,  and  common  sense.” 

—  Alexander  Pope 

*  *  * 

"What  time  is  it?” 

—  The  Heights 

*  *  * 

"The  Stylus  is  infallible.” 

—  Baltimore  Catechism 
*  *  * 

"The  Stylus  is  not  dignified  enough.” 

—  Milton  Berle 
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"I  like  the  Music  column.” 

—  Bill  Coss 

*  *  * 

.  .  And  when  the  last  issue  came  out,  they  went  so  fast  that  I 
couldn’t  get  my  hands  on  a  copy.” 

—  Tom  McCann 

*  *  * 

"We  don’t  read  it,  of  course,  but  we  do  like  the  cover.” 

—  The  Harvard  Crimson 


*  *  * 
"The  Stylus  uses  too  many  naughty  words.” 


—  James  T.  Farrell 


* 


* 


"Low  moral  tone.” 


—  The  Legion  of  Decency 


*  *  * 

"The  Stylus  is  maudlin  and  pietistic.” 

—  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart 


*  *  * 


"We  like  Blondte  best.” 

*  *  * 

"Your  efforts  on  the  whole  are  praiseworthy.” 

*  *  * 

"The  Stylus  is  too  materialistic.” 


—  The  Heights 


Midtown  Journal 


—  Fortune 


2>i,  WJt  3d  Wie  &n  WatJ 

Die  Welt  ist  wie  ein  Wald;  die  Welt 
ist  wie  ein  Wald;  die  Welt  ist  wie 
ein  Wald;  die  Welt  ist  wie  ein  Wald. 


Heinrich  Ausgevonlich 


MEMO 

TO:  The  Dramatic  Society  and  the 
Musical  Clubs 

SUBJECT:  Art 


There  are  many  today  who  claim  that  there  is  very  little  musical  talent 
among  our  young  men  today.  In  order  to  remedy  this  lack  of  ability  I 
suggest  that  the  Dramatic  Society  and  the  Musical  Clubs  join  their  ranks 
to  produce  a  truly  great  opera,  a  magnificent  spectacle,  a  monumentous 
work.  By  chance,  I  have  just  finished  a  libretto  which,  in  all  modesty,  I 
have  to  admit  is  without  equal.  For  your  benefit  I  am  releasing  this  work 
to  you  at  only  half  of  my  usual  90%  royalty.  I  know  that  words  cannot 
express  your  gratitude  so  don’t  try  to  thank  me! 

N achbeimitfur ge genausserhal b  or 

Some  Aspects  of  the  New  Deal  Farm  Policy 
An  opera  in  twenty-seven  acts 
and  quite  a  few  scenes. 

Scene:  Several  Lofty  Crags  in  a  Well-to-do  Suburb  of  Valhalla 
Time:  Antiquity 
Dramatis  Personae : 

Fitzurk  —  God  of  the  Lower  Regions 
Belohnung  —  God  of  Rain 
Geschichte  —  God  of  Torrential  Downpour 
Mitwoch  —  God  of  Slight  Drizzle 

Peridence  —  the  comely  daughter  of  a  lowly  shepherd,  the  heroine 
Siegbrauf  —  son  of  somebody-or-another,  strong  of  wind  and  pure 
of  heart,  the  hero 

Keinlink  —  a  wicked,  foul,  demonous  wretch,  also  the  villain 
The  Eleven  Fates,  The  Forty-seven  Muses,  a  wandering  Jew,  lords, 
knights,  ladies,  attendants,  and  two  Pontiac  salesmen. 

The  orchestra  plays  the  overture  to  the  first  act.  This  may  be  omitted 
and  the  performance  will  then  be  shortened  by  three  hours. 

Act  1  Scene  1  .  .  .  The  Valhalla  Inn  (on  a  crag) 

As  the  curtain  goes  up,  we  see  that  the  Rotary  Club  of  Valhalla  is 
having  its  annual  banquet.  Behind  two  potted  palms  in  the  corner, 
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though,  two  gods  are  plotting  vile  intrigues.  In  a  spine-tingling  aria, 
Geschichte,  God  of  Torrential  Downpour,  tells  how  he  will  drown 
Peridence  with  a  cloudburst  because  she  has  spurned  him. 

Scene  2  .  .  .  The  same 

This  scene  is  much  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  Geschichte  is 
getting  drunk  and  his  speech  becomes  unintelligible. 

The  orchestra  plays  the  overture  to  the  second  act,  which  may  also  be 
omitted,  though  the  Musician’s  Union  will  protest  violently. 

Act  2  Scene  1  ...  A  Crag  Near  the  Shepherd’s  Hut 

Comely  Peridence  is  in  the  back  yard  watering  Cala  lilies,  unaware  of 
her  impending  demise.  In  joyous  song,  she  recounts  the  virtues  of  her 
love,  Siegbrauf,  whom  her  father  has  sent  on  a  quest  to  try  his  valor. 
In  the  distance  we  see  a  dark,  ominous  cloud. 

During  the  next  eight  scenes,  the  cloud  comes  nearer  while  Peridence 
is  still  singing.  It’s  a  long  song. 

Act  3  Scene  1  ...  A  Craggy  Mountain  Pass 

Siegbrauf  is  returning  with  the  object  of  his  quest,  a  copy  of  House  and 
Garden.  The  wily  Keinlink,  however,  tries  to  do  him  in  with  a 
weighted  sock.  Siegbrauf  is  saved  by  the  Eleven  Fates,  who  happened 
to  be  passing  by  on  their  way  to  a  New  Year’s  Eve  party.  The  hero 
rushes  homeward  as  skies  darken. 

Scene  2  ...  A  Crag 

As  the  scene  unfolds  before  our  eyes,  we  see  Peridence  loping  over 
mountain  and  plain,  fleeing  from  the  dark  cloud  that  relentlessly 
pursues  her.  At  this  point  she  trips  over  Siegbrauf,  who  is  resting 
from  his  journey. 

"We  are  lost,”  she  cries,  as  the  cloud  bursts  on  them.  There  are  no 
flies  on  Siegbrauf,  though,  for  he  snatches  up  his  big  shield  and  they 
us  it  as  a  boat.  The  happy  couple  float  off  left  center,  as  the  or¬ 
chestra  intones  the  mighty  finale,  * ‘Cruising  Down  The  River.” 

—  Joseph  A.  Appleyard 
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The  world  comes  on  like  a  drag  scene,  the  world 
comes  on  like  a  drag  scene,  the  world  comes  on  like 
a  drag  scene,  the  world  comes  on  like  a  drag 
scene,  ye  world  comes  on  like  a  drag  scene. 

—  William  H.  Coss,  Jr. 
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Jagat  asti  iva  sunyam  aranyam,  jagat 
asti  iva  sunyam  aranyam,  jagat  asti  iva 
sunyam  aranyam,  jagat  asti  iva  sunyam 
aranyam,  jagat  asti  iva  sunyam  aranyam. 

-  JGOB 


